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Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 


Recreation De DATCMCHE eric oo ratte tno 


Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 


in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
e Ue T OO without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





How Shall I Spend My Vacation ? 


is a question which the average seeker for rest and 
recreation does not always find it easy to answer 
satisfactorily. The unusual exodus to Europe this 
summer would seem to indicate that many people 
prefer ocean travel and foreigr scenes to their own 
country. No true American, however, should fail 
to take a trip through the great inland seas of our 
own country, from Buffalo to Duluth. on one of the 
magnificent steamers of the Northern Steamship Co. 
These remarkable ships, “* North West” and ** North 
Land,” are American all through, and, except in 
size, are surpassed by none of the European liners. 
They are constructed with twin screws, are 386 feet 
in length, and make an average speed of 22 miles an 
hour. The following letter, which was received by 
the General Manager of the Company from Gov- 
ernor McKinley, will be of interest : 


STATE OF OHIO 


Executive Department 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Columbus, 4 May, 1895. 
Mr. John Gordon, General Manager, 
The Northern Steamship Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
My DEAR SIR: 

I write to congratulate you on the launching of a 
sister ship to the “‘ North West.”? Last summer I 
took a trip from Cleveland to Duluth on the “ North 
West,” and never did I have a more enjoyable vaca- 
tion. The scenery is superb and the vessel a 
veritable floating palace. 

Wishing you every success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. MCKINLEY. 


One of these superbly appointed vessels leaves 
Buffalo every Tuesday and Friday evening, touching 
at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, and arriving at Duluth Friday and 
Monday noon, respectively. They start on the 
return trip at 3 p.M. the same day, and arrive at 
Buffalo at 9 AM. on Monday and Thursday. A 
description of these magnificent ships, giving routes 
and rates in detail, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2c. postage by A. A. Heard, G.P.A. 
Northern Steamship Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Transport,” the great weekly review of the trans- 
portation interests of Great Britain, noticing a recent 
American publication entitled ‘* Comfort in Travel,” 
‘* which gives one a comprehensive idea of how they 
travel in America,” gives the following rare tribute 
to the magnificent service of American railways: 

“Certainly they outdo us in comfort and luxury, 
and the accounts of the sleeping and dining cars 
must create envy in the breasts of those who know 
what it is to travel all night seated upright in a jolt- 
ing railway carriage. Indeed, the trains on the 
Michigan Central are like colossal hotels on wheels. 
and the comfort of the passengers is a thing assured.’ 








TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Camantiaile Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


** SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
. Panama, and call- 

ingat ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
‘ . Pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after vear. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, 8216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD PARRY 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND Suter. 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 




















700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 


(Hygeia Hotel) (Princess Anne Hotel) 
moss RelsnisGanstgeee” SUMMER OUTING ™* fssce 
$ i OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 $ 1 7 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 17.00 
INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
and a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 
Send for copy of ‘‘ PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEHU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 








France New York City 
e i REE AMERICAN GIRLS can find a pleas- 


ant home and chaperonage while studying under 
first rate professors in Cannes, France, this winter, 
with lady having Villa. Highest references given e 
and required. M. C., No. 9,281, The Outlook. H O T E L 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
echoeee Broadway and Eleventh St. 
oe Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. ° The Antlers The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 


uw ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Mhesteated book, describin, Eglorado, Springs. senton | Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 

















request by NETT, Proprietor. that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Maine Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 





THE NE-MAT-TA-NO New York 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 


. . . s 
Fogg aes nama tear Prams geese: |The ~ Jackson Sanatorium 
. i. IY 


THER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


















DANSVILLE, 
FALMOUTH HOTEL New York 
PORTLAND, ME. : : 

The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston Reenianes, in 2856, 
and New York boats, also Union Station. All electric A delightful home for 
cars pass by the door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. health and rest seekers. 

Personal care of ex- 
Massachusetts perienced | spoetens. 
: a —_ ing a 
* ™ proof. or illustrate 
DR. RING Ss — pamphlet address 


Change,Rest,Care, 


SANATORIUM and Treatment 


under the most favor- 
Arlington Heights, Mass. able conditions. 


8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. THE HALCYON “DT 


THE PRESCOTT i 


King’s Beach, Mass. 
OPEN THROUGH OCTOBER 


Steam heat, open fires, and magnificent drives. Twelve 
miles from Boston. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


THE SIPPICAN |: 


J. Arthur Jackson, 


Sec retary. 

















eo (FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 


7“\p Built, furnished, and conducted 
. ; More as a magnificent English 
BY, \ country house than hotel. Has no 
eet, Equal anywhere in quiet elegance or 
, = natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
t Unique in design, ideal in manage- 
-* ment (new this season), perfect cui- 
sine, beautiful drives, charming coun- 
try with scenery like rural England. 
Rates reduced to $4 per day and up- 
P wards. Special by the season. 2% 

hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





Sony 
7.2 


MARION MASS e ——_—- caked ee a. 
cial Parlor Car to hotel leaves ;= Y. on 3:45 P. M. 

’ ° train, Fridays and Saturdays. . 

OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. 1st 





C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager ADIRONDACK 


? : ine Lhe Sagamore 
THE CO EGE ARMS, De nd, Fla. LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1}. Send for Circu- 
Minnesota lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS|MOODNA MANSION 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 
Fourth Aye., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS Beautifully located; al) modern improvements; excel- 


lent board. prices reduced. 28th year. For circulars 
New Jersey apply to Recreation Department The Outlook, or to 


WM. ORR, Proprietor, Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 
GALEN HALL ocear'Sanatériom ; se 
Replete i amuieaete a and for those Dr. St rong S Sanitarium 


desing agen age ofa Firet-class uiet hotel. \ . 
» Daths, tricity, etc. t . 
assage, baths, electricity, e . hat ha ia oe Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 




















For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
SPRING LAKE, N. J. class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA | Mistaze, Hlccencity, all baths and health appliances: 


New Turkish, Russian, and Natural ee yd 








New elevator and other improvements, Opens June baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
1st for the season. R. K. LETCHWORTH. Send for illustrated circular. 


’ 
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New York Books by 
Elmwood Cottages pare chimpiain | BS 


bathe Ste HARRY PERSON Westboro ' Amor H Bradford l) l) 
aths, etc. k RSON, WestPort, N. Y. Golden Sheaves. PB eg } Sg, am ° ’ one 


Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 















Pennsylvania These books will be sent post- 
R M A new and 
oyal Organ ethod. eompicte meui. aid to any address on receipt 
meaeme | Competent Srganiss, “A large Parioty of tho beet masis , ~ 
‘ ; . arge var e “J 
4 carefully arranged for the  —iarmtags rice, $2.00. . of the price by The Outlook. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. The Sistine Madonna 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed x ‘ 
ona Lp me ——- —— work. Other Amer- | A Christmas Meditation. Cloth, decorated ; 
an ec ar rh D ° ° . 
a Madonna and Child frontispiece ; 50 cents. 
Gospel Hymns, Hee. 1 to6. Complete. Japan Parchment paper, 25 cents. 


, Music edition, cloth, $1.18 oe P 
by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words “ A tender, thoughtful, appreciative tribute to the 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. wonderful picture FS aoe = a spat 
F : for Public Schools. wrought it: most of all to the wonderful facts that 
Model Music Course The folio a inspired it ’—Advance. 


ee eye ele Council books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 ¢.), First “There could be no lovelier gift.”,—/udianafpolis 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c) News. 
Circulars and specimen pages Free. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM | The Musical Visitor sommensine sie Spirit and Life 


ber, will contain Songs and Piano Music instead of 








Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo. 
‘ In Oe moumaion WA pee, <7 2 -—~ - $1.00. 
rom Philadelphia ; 4 ours from New York. e « i i ith 
most beautifu of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, THE JOHN CHURCH cO., an ee ee eee 
or dew ; air. water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe | CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
or America; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 


. H | r 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat > Bg Me ed my ighy ty BD 
and open grates; sun parlor; ep ck dairy; baths; 


4 - ; T e thought combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
massage ; Swedish movements ; électricity; oxygen } he Ro d Re »b as. istian We ng 
hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, un In The Cinteines. Sy arte, Lanton, Eng. 





; : iC “Di isti lets 
awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. ». Fasreng o yartened mapas of a Christian pastor, and 
> the hold he has upon his people 
Bo sure to-andeess comsectty, WALTER'S, always Re a di n Ch ] b and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
WALTER’S SANITARIUM £ _ | parish."—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- Old Wine: . New Bottles 
nating and personal direction in the study of 


WATER GAP HOUSE Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading | Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 





i 0) i h The Livi od; The Holy Trinity; 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. | the ciice of subject and leaves each free 80-|- What ia Lett of he Bible; ‘The Immortal 
174 delightful mountain resort in Nosthgrn Pennsylvama. sent fie tettel ee ik ar theta She atis Left of the bible; e Immorta 
otel modern an om t tall. ~ . j , 
New Vork by D: Le W. RR: 1. W. BROBHEAD. | Schedules are prepared by Specialists, wh La}; aan. pee Leatherette, 2f games. 
chedules are prepare y Specialists, who “ Loft iritual teachi ia di fit el 
————____- examine papers when desired. Readers and Oe es ee 











Q . “ uence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
students will find in this Club unusual and aed by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 


igi ities. i sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church 
original hagas For particulars address Giemniee Gectlant, ’ 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, “ Fearless, frank, and serene ?<. .uanner, and always 

4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.” —/ndependent, N.Y. 


NEW MUSIC The Pilgrim in Old England 


GOSPEL CHOIR Ne. 2. By Sankey. McGRAn- ma ‘ _ 
AHAN, and STEneans. Now being used by Mr. BMoopy The Origin, History, Present Condition, and 
p Wey ney Bega a a Sn Outlook of the Independent or Congre- 


HIGHEST PRAISE. For Sabbath-Schools. By . gational Churches in England. [Andover 
W. A. OGDEN. $30 per r00 ; Semple Cody, 25 cts. Lectures.] Cr. 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


| THE BIGLOW & M ae 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. “* Summarizes, with new light and scholarly detail, 


r the story of English Christianity. . .. All through 
e his timely and interesting work the author casts 
Does Your Hair Fall Out ? much’ light upon American religious life also. . . . 
’ e | In sep we have we pat wee — ent mono- 
Is it getting thin—lessening in volume?_ If so, I can | 8t@ph on international ehgionin Anglo-s axondom.” 
help you. If totally bald do’ not write. Select family | —Zé¢erary World, Boston. 
patronage for 1o years. If interested, sen self-addressed 


stamped envelope to Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville, Mass. 


T H FE. H Al R 24th Edition. 25c.(or stamps) 
“ var it Falls Off, Turns 
Complexion Powder Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof, IARLEY PARKER. A 7s y 
» ae ., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Mh ae SS 1p) Soe 
. ‘ ‘ ** Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. WIARRE! atl RA . iT” posure to the weather as yo 
Is a necessity of the refined toilet in th’s Wee h Asti iw 
OOF ING 



















Durable—Easily > Applied. 
Tbis roofing is manufactured 
from nat Trinidad asphalt 











climate. Pozzont’s cembines every element Ww Te ne e/ 0 
of beauty and purity. HITMAN’ Ss Miz with bolting milk oF : b Keavy > 2 WA RREN H ICAL 
It is universally known, and everywhere INSTANTANEOUS water, and it’s made. — iii - . os 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Pir 78 Fulton Street, 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- CHOCOLATE. Philadelphia. fdu : New York, U.S.A. 


prove the complexi «, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases . 





WHEN JADED.... PABST MALT EXTRACT 


a tos There is substance to it; it is 
Ane we eee = vivifying, life producing; gives 
DOWN i; tik alanis wood vim and bounce—it braces. 


health andspirits. At druggists. D The «BEST” Tonic... 


For Sale &=verywhere. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ee 


PERA ano ASSEMBLY CHAI 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 











THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 


and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will “ Where Dirt Gathers, 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. Waste Rules.” 
THE OUTLOOK CO, - NEW YORK Use ; 
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| Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 
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TRADE 








’ 
STERLING 


WHITING M’rc Co. 


Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 











Designed 
and Made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE CF OBSERVING THE 
TRADE-MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, ane FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECUKE 


The Caldwell Hart Colt Memorial Cup. L. Y. C. 





t 1895. ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
" BROADWAY : BROADWAY Ges. This Girl 
' Sth & lOthSts ‘ 9th.& 1OthSts ey, ld 
“URTH AVE. Successors ro AT Siewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. was old enough 





to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 
that the 


Summer Prices Are Frost-Bitten 


ahead of frost time. And there are great 
lots of Fall and Winter things that have come here as snow drifts 


in at a half-opened door—to be quickly swept out and not to count 


Aiki i og EBT 


~~ 





| in the sleighing. aaa . 
| In this between-seasons wise housekeepers can pick up almost W- 
“f anything needed for furnishing or outfitting, and save maybe half\ marked SS nee 
* 
; of the usual purchase money. S AS VELVETEEN 
4 IF BLANKETS GREW poy gg to-day of the maker in 100-piece lots for pe SKIRT BINDINGS. 
ie on bushes they’d be cheaper than these, no doubt. 


But they wouldn’t be half as good. Nothing mean, 
a —— scrimped about them. We know the quali- 


Wiltons, very best quality, 5 and 6 frames, yo $2.50 
ties and the exact sizes and weights, and we tell you. 
{ 


and $2.75 grades in thrifty stores, we say $1. 
These Carpets are all in new patterns and are 
mostly with borders to match. No matter how fine 


the carpeting you have to do, you can be satisfied 
from these lots. 


FOUR HASSOCKS FOR $1 
Fine Body Brussel Hassocks, 30c each. 


The kind that lasts as 
long as the skirt. 
Half a dozen sample prices : 
$1.50 Blankets at $1.00 pair, 
$3.00 Blankets at $2.50 pair, 
$4.00 Blankets at $3.00 pair, 
$6.50 Blankets at $5.00 pair, 
$7.50 Blankets at $6.00 pair, 


Send tor samples. showing labels and material, to 
the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


‘¢S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








4 Sear! pose ~ a oget y nate Wy air, 
; and Scarlet ankets, all woo ig, generous— 
7ox82 in.—are $4.50. Of course it’s surprising; so NO SEWING MACHINE 


is the whole Blanket sale. that we know of is so good for the money as the 
Stewart. First-class in every way; high arm, large 
bed, lock stitch, and all the features that sewing 
machine people boast of. If sold in the usual way, 
with agent’s commission and the like, the price 
would be $55 or $60. We cut off all these extrava- 


4 MORE CARPET WONDER 


t All the town knows the grand business we’ve been 
a doing in Carpets since July began. Here’s another 





step ahead. f 

igelow Axminsters. best of best. Quality as 
certain as the gold ina double eagle. $1.75 and $2 
are close retail prices; we say $1.25. You couldn’t 





gances and say $18.75. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, is the $12.75 
machine. Light running, up-to-date, three drawers, 
nicely finished in oak, guaranteed for five years. 
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Q The pin that won’t pin 
: 
mn 





isn’t the Puritan Pin— 
sold by all who sell pins. 


If youcan’t buy them at your store, send 


five 2 cent stamps to American Pin Co., 
Water 
ae 








bury, Conn. 


















Carry in pocket, 25 stent pictures 
atl loading. Film (25 exposures) 20c. 
Snap shot or time exposure. apery 
Kombiguaranteed. Sold by all deal- 
ers. Free Photographs, and Book, 
“AU About the Kombi,” on applica- 
tion ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manfr., 
132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


Boy or Girl Can Use It. 












*QHaUTARECLINING CHAIR FREE 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX OF ‘SWEET HOME” SOAP 








“4 CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


The 
Ferris 
Ham 








For $10.00°  rve LARKIN SOAP MFG Co. 
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UDDENLY the “ hopeless” struggle for the 
enforcement of the New York Sunday ex- 
cise laws ends in the unconditional sur- 
render of the Liquor-Dealers’ Association. 
The backbone of their resistance was 
broken when the jury trials before Re- 

corder Goff resulted in convictions and heavy penalties. 
On Friday of last week, when fifty-nine more excise cases 
came before the Recorder’s Court, the attorney for the 
Liquor-Dealers’ Association pleaded for leniency on the 
ground that this Association intended hereafter to obey 
the law, and aid and abet the authorities in enforcing it. 
When asked what action had been taken looking toward this, 
the attorney read the resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Excise Committee of the Association, and certain, he 
said, to be indorsed by the general meeting of the Associ- 
ation called for Tuesday of this week. This resolution 
read as follows: 





“ Resolved, That on and after Sunday, September 1, 1895, all 
members of the Wine, Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ Association of New 
York shall close their places of business on Sunday, and any member 
of the Association who shall thereafter keep his place of business 
open, in violation of this resolution and in violation of the law, shall 
forfeit all his rights, privileges, and benefits as a member of said Asso- 


ciation.” 
The Recorder asked, ‘‘ Why the delay until September ?” and 
the attorney replied, “‘ Because a meeting of the Association 
under its rules could not be called together before the suc- 
ceeding Sunday.” The Recorder thereupon expressed his 
gratification at the complete change of front, and stated 
that, in view of it, the general level of fines would be re- 
duced to fifty dollars. “It is the policy of the law,” he 
said, ‘‘ to prevent rather than punish crime.” He concluded 
his remarks with the statement that none of the cases on 
the docket would be postponed, if he had to sit up till mid- 
night to dispose of them all. ‘There was a'buzz in the 
crowded court-room,” says the “ Evening Post” report, “and 
then one after another the accused men who had come for 
trial stepped up, pleaded guilty, and paid the $50 imposed.” 
Thus ended a conflict which, though nominally confined to 
this city, has been National in its bearing and in its results. 
President Roosevelt, who seemed to have humbled him- 
self in changing from National Civil Service Commissioner 
to local Police Commissioner, is exalted to a foremost place 
in the honor of the law-loving people of the entire Union. 
If the excise laws can be enforced in New York City with a 
disgraced police force as the instrumentality for their en- 
forcement, there is no place in the Nation where they can 
not be enforced, if public officers care to perform their 
sworn duties, and professedly moral citizens care to have 
the laws so enforced. 
® 

Senator Brice and the anti-silver element were com- 

pletely victorious at the Ohio Democratic Convention. By 


a vote of two to one, the Convention rejected a free-coin-. 
age plank and reaffirmed the meaningless compromise 
adopted by the National Convention in 1892. The free- 
silver leaders, it is true, claim that the result was a “ draw,” 
but the fact that they will support the ticket on this ground 
only adds to the importance of the Brice victory. In one 
sense the contention of the silver leaders is true. The ques- 
tion before the primaries was not between a silver plank or an 
anti-silver plank, but between a frée-coinage plank or a com- 
promise plank on which the whole party could unite. Senator 
Brice and the Federal office-holders who led the anti-silver 
forces were thus able to marshal on their side nearly every 
one who believed that it was bad policy to divide the party 
on a National issue in a State election. Nevertheless, 
more than one-half the counties which instructed their 
delegates to the State Convention instructed them in favor 
of free coinage, and among these counties was Cuyahoga, 
containing the city of Cleveland. When, however, the 
Convention met, nearly every uninstructed delegate was 
found to be in favor of compromise and “ party unity.” 
Therefore the party in Ohio which indorsed free coinage 
in 1891, rejected it in favor of compromise in 1892 and 
1893, and re-indorsed it in 1894, continues its record of in- 
consistency in 1895. The defeat of a free-coinage plank 
was less remarkable than the victory of Senator Brice. 
This was not, however, entirely a personal victory. It was, 
indeed, chiefly due to the fact that the Federal office-holders 
who during the tariff fight condemned him for his protec- 
tionism were this year in the silver fight his most efficient 
supporters. It was a singular spectacle, but the “ right- 
hand man ” of Senator Gorman in the fight for the Sugar 
Trust (as well as for the Louisiana Lottery) appeared at 
the Ohio Convention as the leader of the Administration 
forces. Ifthe Democrats succeed in carrying the Ohio 
Legislature this year, owing to Republican opposition to 
ex-Governor Foraker, the “third protectionist Senator from 
New York” is again the logical representative of the Ohio 
Democrats. Apparently the chief fight of the party will 
be made to secure the Legislature. The nomination for 
Governor went begging. Ex-Governor Campbell at first 
declined it; Mr. James Kilbourne, of Columbus, the favor- 
ite candidate of the free-coinage wing, also declined it; 
and Governor Campbell’s renomination—made while he 
was trying to nominate some one else—was apparently a 
duty imposed, rather than a privilege conferred, upon him. 
® 

The situation in Kentucky must be incomprehensible to 
those who accepted the Associated Press reports that the 
Democratic State Convention had voted three to one in 
favor of “sound” money. First came the news that. Sen- 
ator Blackburn had continued his free-silver campaign and 
secured three-fourths of the Democratic candidates for the 
Legislature. Last week followed the news that the Demo- 
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cratic candidate for Governor, in his joint debate at Louis- 
ville with the Republican candidate, had repudiated the 
Convention compromises and advocated the. immediate 
free coinage of the present silver dollar. This week comes 
the news that all but one of the candidates on the State 
ticket indorse the attitude of the head of the ticket. On 
the face of the returns there would seem to be a sudden 
change in the silver sentiment in the State. As a matter 
of fact, there has been no change whatever. A majority 
of the delegates to the State Convention were free-coinage 
men, and the adoption of a free-coinage platform was de- 
feated only by the most violent exertions of the party man- 
agers in favor of party unity. In Louisville the party 
managers and the leading newspapers are intensely cha- 
gtined that the Convention’s work should so completely 

have been overturned. According to the Louisville “ Com- 
mercial,”’ after General Hardin’s free-coinage speech, the 
Carlisle managers seriously contemplated nominating an 
opposition candidate, and Senator Lindsay was about to 
take the stump against free coinage. The State Com- 
mittee was called together, but it went no further than 
vainly to urge General Hardin to modify his expres- 
sions. Two of the Louisville Democratic papers—the 
“Post” and “ Anzeiger ’’—have come out against General 
Hardin, and the “ Courier-Journal” has withdrawn its sup- 
port. The Republican candidate, Mr. Bradley, stands 
squarely for the single gold standard, unless an interna- 
tional agreement is reached for the free coinage of silver. 
The result is that Louisville will probably go Republican. 
‘Outside of Louisville, however, the State press reports 
indicate that the Democrats are generally enthusiastic over 
the turn in affairs. The division that has come is between 
the country and the towns, and if that division becomes 
sharp, the revolt of Louisville will hardly figure in the 
returns.—lIn Kansas the Republican State Committee 
has decided not to hold a State Convention this year to 
nominate a Judge of the Supreme Court and consider the 
silver question, but instead has renominated Judge Martin, 
-an advocate of free coinage, whom the Populists and Demo- 
crats will probably indorse. In Nebraska the regular 
Democratic Convention has been held, and has adopted 
resolutions in favor of the immediate free coinage of silver 
and a reapplication of Président Cleveland’s former orders 
against the pernicious activity of Federal officers in party 
conventions.—Regarding the most important currency 
event of the week—Mr. Balfour’s declaration against another 
international currency conference at the present time—we 
reserve comment until a fuller report of his statement has 
heen received. 





@ 

After all, Senator Quay seems to have won his fight in 
Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia. “ Ledger ’’—the only 
paper in that city that has not taken sides—reports that 
158 Quay delegates have been elected, as against 121 anti- 
Quay and 1o doubtful. These figures are liable to change 
when the Convention meets, for each side is accusing the 
other of bribery, while a certain number of delegates, as 
the “ Ledger ”’ remarks, are likely to change to the winning 
side as soon as they are certain which it is. Senator 
Quay’s votes came chiefly from the rural districts. In the 
past he has been regarded as the boss of bosses, and the 
master hand at bleeding corporations for campaign contri- 
butions, This year, as we have before noted, the machines 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburg turned against him, and the 
most influential corporation in the State seemed determined 
to punish him for the charges of corruption preferred in 
the United States Senate. When new conditions con- 
fronted him, Senator Quay promptly adopted new methods. 
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A manifesto was issued calling for support in his fight 
against the bosses andthe money power. It was an incon- 
gruous réle for Senator Quay to assume, and many of his 
supporters in the country districts were sensible of its incon- 
gruity. But they loved him for the enemies he had made, 
and supported him accordingly. 


Last week died, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 
ex-Justice William Strong. In Congress, as a member of 
the House of Representatives, he was associated with 
Abraham Lincoln, Horace Greeley, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Robert Toombs, Joshua R. Giddings, and other equally 
eminent men. For thirteen years, from 1857 to 1870, he 
was Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, from 
which post he was transferred by appointment by Presi- 
dent Grant to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This transfer was the more creditable to both parties in 
that General Grant was a Republican and Judge Strong 
was a Democrat. As a member of the bench he has been 
characterized as “the most consistent and conservative of 
men, cautious and painstaking, of deliberate and sound 
judgment.” On his retirement from the bench Chief 
Justice Waite, in speaking of him, said : “ The loss to the 
Supreme Court Bench by the retirement of Judge Strong 
could not be estimated, and in forming men nature made 
no better men than he.” He was an active Presbyterian 
for many years, President of the American Tract Society, 
one of the incorporators of the American Board, and in his 
later 'years one of the wisest and most trusty counselors 
in the Lake Mohonk Conference. America is too apt to 
mistake shrewdness for wisdom. Ex-Justice Strong con- 
stantly illustrated the truth on which the Bible, especially 
the Book of Proverbs, lays so much stress, that wisdom— 
true, substantial wisdom, wisdom that can be trusted for 
guidance in critical hours—is never dissociated from moral 
purity, singleness of purpose, and incorruptible conscience. 
Justice Strong was eminently a wise man. His wisdom 
was that of clear vision of truth applied to the practical 
problems of life. 

® 

The investigation by a Coroner’s jury into the causes 
which led to the disaster at the Ireland building in this 
city, by which several persons were killed, has resulted 
in the arrest of the architect, the foreman and superintend- 
ent of construction, the general contractor, the owner’s 
clerk of the works, and the inspector of the New York 
Building Department whose duty it was to examine and 
report on the work as it proceeded. The investigation is 
not completed as we write, but it is not saying too much 
to sum up the evidence already given as proving criminal 
incompetence or recklessness in construction. The imme- 
diate cause of the collapse was the giving way of an iron 
supporting column placed upon an inadequate concrete 
foundation. This concrete was not as deep by six inches 
as called for by the original plans; architect, contractor, 
and foreman accuse each the other of being responsible 
for the change. Whichever may tell the truth, it is certain 
that this concrete was wretchedly inadequate to the burden 
it bore; that an old cesspool over which in part it was 
placed was not taken into account and was not even known 
by the architect to exist; and that the structural iron fur- 
nished had many blow-holes and was otherwise imperfect. 
All these blunders are better understood when we read 
the evidence of the architect. He admitted that he 
had accepted one per cent. commission instead of the 
usual professional charge, that he was not a graduate 
of any school of architecture, that his practical experi- 
ence was limited, that he did not know what kind of stone 
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was used under the sunken column. “I do not know,” 
“I did not see it,” “The first I learned about it was 
through the. papers”—these are samples of many of his 
replies to important questions. The primary and essential 
cause of the disaster was that the owner was more anxious 
to have his building carried on cheaply than to secure 
expert supervision. Such calamities as this, and as the 
fall last week of the great Chicago Coliseum when nearly 
completed (though happily there was no loss of life in the 
case of the Chicago building), make urgent the questions, 
What can be done by municipal authority to protect the 
community? Should not architects be required by law to 
hold a license granted after a thorough examination? The 
erection of the vast buildings now so common really 
requires an architect to possess the qualifications of a 
civil engineer as well as of an architect proper. Upon 
his skill and knowledge depend the lives of hundreds. 
Why should his competence not be subject to the same 
inquiry as is made in the case of a would-be lawyer, 
doctor, pilot, or steam engineer? A bill to establish an 
Examining Board to license architects on certificate of 
capacity was defeated at Albany last winter. It should 
be revived and passed. Equally important is a thorough 
overhauling of the methods of our Building Department ; 
it is too commonly charged that the inspectors are open 
to corrupt influences. Meanwhile it is earnestly to be 
hoped that in such cases as this of the Ireland building 
the Grand Jury and courts will do their whole duty, and 
not allow the guilty persons to escape through indifference, 
or because of the lapse of time before a trial can be had. 
® 


Now that, under the new system of “ cage construction,” 
the floors of buildings need no longer rest upon exterior 
walls for their main support (these walls having in most cases 
become mere panels of stone), the erection of tall structures 
has suddenly increased. While the commercial limit of 
height is not much greater than three hundred feet, there 
is no real engineering difficulty in making a building as 
high as or higher than the Eiffel Tower in Paris—g5 0 feet. 
The velocity and continuance of wind in a future blizzard, 
however, the possible corrosion of the metal-work, and the 
danger from fire might have something to do with such a 
building’s security. The immediate and serious question 
to the owners of these “‘sky-scrapers”’ is that of light and 
air. The top floors, with their splendid advantages in these 
respects, and their comparative quiet, rent well, of course, 
but in the lower and intermediate floors there is a neces- 
sity for artificial light, and the air is not of the best. Of 
course a tall structure like the New York “ Times”’ build- 
ing, surrounded on three sides by wide streets and squares, 
is an exception, but there are few such exceptions. In 
lower New York we have the spectacle of many a too tall 
edifice surrounded by others equally tall. Notonly are the 
question of pocketbook profit involved and rents unsettled 
by thus encroaching upon light and air, but the question of 
beauty is also involved, and the very architects whose 
triumphs are celebrated by the “‘ sky-scrapers ” are acknowl- 
edging their ugliness when environment is taken into 
account. From the standpoint of humanity, much the 
most serious objection to them is their menace to public 
health. Nassau Street, in New York City, for instance, 
has become a cafion. It is darkened by towering walls on 
either side, and the free circulation of air is prevented. 
Any physician will declare that sunlight is the best de- 
stroyer of microbes, but in Nassau Street the workers in 
the first few stories get very little sunlight, very little pure 
air, and a great deal of street noise and filth. It would 
be a benefit to safety, to steady profits, to artistic beauty, 
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and, above all, to the health of thousands of wage-workers, 
if New York could be brought to institute some such legis- 
lation as that of Paris, where ‘buildings are not permitted 
to be constructed beyond a certain height. We are glad 
to hear that in Chicago the law has now been amended so 
as to limit the height of structures to not more than three 
times the least dimension. New York might well adopt 
this, in connection with the restriction of height to a proper 
proportion to the street’s width. 


® 

The “Churchman” contains an article on “The His- 
toric Episcopate” which, in the absence of any official 
definition of the meaning of that term by the Bishops who 
have employed it, may be regarded as at least semi-official. 
This editorial declares that “the form which Christianity 
took at first was the form God intended it to take; it was 
the best form it could take ;” “the Christian Church was 
founded upon one foundation, built after one design; it 
was to be in all essential things the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” And the “ Churchman” makes it very clear 
that, in its judgment, the three orders of the ministry form 
one of the “ essential things.” In its view the apostolate was 
to be handed down from generation to generation as an 
integral and necessary element in the Church of Christ. 
Now, most Protestants, and certainly all Congregationalists, 
dissent from this statement of the “Churchman.” They 
do not believe that “the form which Christianity took at 
first was intended to be permanent.” They do not believe 
that it was divine in any such sense as that it is to be 
immortal and unalterable. Nor do they believe that a 
peculiar grace of God was conferred upon an apostolate, to 
be conferred in turn by the Apostles and their successors 
upon others. With this radical difference of opinion 
between what for convenience’ sake we may call the 
Anglican or Catholic and the Protestant branches of 
Christendom, it is worse than useless to endeavor to come 
together upon a vague phrase such as that employed in 
the Lambeth Articles, which is interpreted by one side to 
mean one thing, and by the other to mean something very 


different. The question at issue is not one of ecclesiasti- 
cal order. It is far more vital. It is the question whether 


the grace of God, or any fraction or manifestation of the 
grace of God, is delivered over to an institution and con- 
fined within the bounds of that institution, or whether 
God’s grace is as universal as the sunlight, the dew, and 
the rain, the measure of it possessed by any soul being 
determined, not in the least by the accident of his eccle- 
siastical position, nor by his relation to any ecclesiastical 
order, but simply, solely, and entirely by his capacity to 
receive that grace, and by his readiness to fulfill to the 
uttermost all that it commands him and inspires in him. 
@ 

Our readers will remember that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, answering an overture from the Presbytery of 
New York, adopted some time since a minute recommend- 
ing “that the Presbytery of New York be instructed and 
enjoined not to receive under its care for licensure students 
who are pursuing, or purpose to pursue, their studies in 
theological seminaries respecting whose teachings the Gen- 
eral Assembly disavows responsibility.” It is now reported 
that the Presbytery of Otsego has given to a student of 
Union Theological Seminary a license to preach, and that 
the question of its right so to do is to be brought before 
the Synod of New York at an early date. Whether, under 
a strict construction of its minute, the General Assembly 
prohibits @// Presbyteries from receiving under its care 
students of Union Theological Seminary, and any Presby- 
tery from licensing such students, are questions which do 
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not concern us or thé public. This is a question of eccle- 
siastical law, which we may leave to the ecclesiastical 
courts of the Presbyterian Church to settle. What does 
interest the public is this: Will the Presbyterian Church 
refuse to approve as a preacher of the Gospel a man who 
is spiritually and intellectually equipped for preaching 
the Gospel, unless, in addition, he has received that equip- 
ment from a seminary duly submissive to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly? If the quality and character of the 
minister are not the sole test of his fitness for the pulpit, 
but he is to be measured by the ecclesiastical connections 
of the institution where he pursued his studies, it will 
be impossible for the Presbyterian Church to maintain its 
hitherto high reputation for scholarship and piety. Paul, 
in his catholic epistles, has prescribed certain qualifications 


’ for a bishop or presbyter of the Church. Is graduation at 


an institution in ecclesiastical connections with the Pres- 
byterian Church to be substituted for these qualifications, 
or even appended as an additional qualification? In this 
question the public will take a considerable interest. If 
the Presbyterian General Assembly should finally decide 
that piety and ability and doctrinal agreement with the 
standards of the Church are not the sole qualifications for 
ministry in the Presbyterian Church, we shall be surprised 
if there is not a revolt from its decision; but, then, we 
must frankly confess that we have been surprised that there 
has been no revolt already from previous decisions looking 
toward and leading in this direction. 
® 

A dispatch from Hongkong says : 

“A mob of natives made an attack a few days ago upon the Ameri- 
can mission near Fuchau and wrecked the chapel and school attached 
to the mission. Four native scholars attending the school were 
wounded, but the teacher, an American, succeeded in making his 
escape. The strong anti-foreign feeling which exists in Fuchau is 
spreading rapidly. The populace parade the streets shouting, ‘ Drive 
out the foreign devils!’ and it is not safe for a foreigner to show 
himself.” 

Later dispatches confirm this. Fuchau, or Foo Chow, is 
the capital of the province of Fokien. It is a treaty port, 
and has a population estimated at half a million. Most of 
the missions are situated on an island in the Min River, but 
the present trouble is supposed to be in that part of the 
city north of the Min where there are several chapels and 
schools. The principal American missions in Fuchau are 
those of the Methodists, but the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists are also represented. We have one gunboat, the 
Detroit, at Pagoda Island, the seaport of Fuchau, some 
miles away. Its presence is timely, since the Chinese 
officials at Kucheng have prevented the American and 
British Commission from examining the participators in 
the recent massacre, for fear that they themselves would be 
inculpated by the testimony. Since the Commissioners 
have no foreign military escort, their situation is peculiar 
and uncomfortable. To cap the climax, a dispatch from 
Shanghai announces that the formerly degraded Liu, ex- 
Viceroy of Szuchuan, who has been generally regarded as 
the actual originator of the Chengtu riot, has been appointed 
Imperial High Commissioner to investigate the circum- 
stances which led to the Kucheng outbreak! The gravity 
of the situation has called forth discussions on the general 
subject of Chinese missions, The most distinguished of 
recent travelers and sojourners there, Messrs, Norman and 
Curzon, are pessimistic about such endeavors. In Mr. 
Norman’s book the results of missionary enterprise are 
declared to have 

“produced for the Chinese Government perpetual foreign coercion ; 


for the Chinese nation, an incessant ferment of angry passions and a 
continuous education in ferocity against Christianity; for the foreign 


missionaries, pillage and massacre at intervals, followed by pecuniary 
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indemnification—an indefinite struggle with the hatred of a whole 
nation, followed by a certain number of converts to the faith.” 


From this it is a pleasure to turn to a letter from our 
Minister to China, Mr. Denby, to the Secretary of State; 
he says: 


“TI think that no one can controvert the patent fact that the Chinese 
are enormously benefited by the labor of the missionaries. China, 
before the advent of the foreigner, did not know what surgery was. 
There are now more than twenty hospitals in China. In the matter 
of education the movement isimmense. The educated Chinaman who 
speaks English becomes anew man. Hecommencestothink. There 
are also many foreign orphan asylums in many cities which take care 
of thousands of waifs. Reflect that all these benefactions come to 
the Chinese without much, if any, cost. When charges are made, they 
are exceedingly small. There are various anti-opium hospitals where 
the victims of this vice are cured. There are industrial schools and 
workshops. Protestants and Catholics are engaged in this work, and 
in my opinion they do nothing but good. I leave out of this discus- 
sion the religious benefits conferred by converting Chinese to Chris- 
tianity. This, of course, is the one supreme object and purpose of 
the missionaries, to which all else is subsidiary, but the subject is not 
to be discussed by a Minister of the United States. There is no 
established religion in the United States, and the American Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, Jew, infidel, or any other religionist would receive at 
the hands of his country’s representatives abroad exactly the same 


consideration and protection that a Christian would. I can only say 


that converts to Christianity are numerous. There are supposed to 
be 40,000 Protestant converts now in China, and at least 50,000 
Catholic converts.” 


® 


The announcement has at last been made by the 
Spanish “ Gaceta” that a credit has been opened for the 
payment of the Mora claim. The acknowledgment of this 
claim is now nineteen years old. Mr. Antonio Mora was 
formerly the manager of large sugar plantations in Cuba, 
valued at several million dollars. As the Moras were 
opposed to Spanish rule and in favor of Cuban, they emi- 
grated to this country in 1853, Antonio having taken out 
his first citizen papers in 1850,so it is said. Atall events, 
he received full citizen papers in 1869. His brother José, 
who had returned to Cuba, was in league with the revo- 
lutionists, and the Spaniards put an embargo upon his 
property, which, by mistake, included Antonio’s property 
also. In spite of protest, the Spaniards confiscated the 
estate, the revenue therefrom being used to prosecute the 
war against the rebels. Antonio’s defense was that he 
was an American citizen, and had not assisted the Cuban 
Junta. He presented his first memorial to the Spanish 
Claims Commission in 1872, and in 1876 the Spanish 
Government declared itself satisfied that he was an Amer- 
ican citizen and that the confiscation of his property should 
be raised. But, in spite of this, the Cuban authorities 
refused to turn over the property, claiming that new evi- 
dence had been found showing that he was an active 
enemy of Spain. The evidence, apparently important, 
was finally set aside. In 1886 the Spanish Government 
proposed a money payment. Mr. Mora demanded $3,000,- 
ooo. The Government replied, declaring a willingness to 
compromise on one-half, and the compromise was accepted. 
Then the Government said that the claim would be settled 
when the United States Government paid certain claims 
held against it by Spain. To this our Government replied 
that it was entirely willing to submit any such claims to a 
commission, but declined to allow the Mora payment to 
be contingent on other settlements. From that time to 
this every Secretary of State has endeavored to bring 
Spain to terms; a repeated promise to pay was all that 
was forthcoming. The interest on the claim now amounts 
to a huge sum, and, but for Mr. Mora’s action in waiving 
a demand for interest, Spain would undoubtedly be 
obliged to pay it as well. The important position of 
the United States in view of the war in Cuba, and Spain’s 
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natural desire to win our complete neutrality, have no doubt 
influenced present payment. 


® 


go to press, we learn of the 
sudden death of Mr. EI. O. 
Houghton, the head of the 
famous publishing house of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Houghton was seventy- 
two years of age. He 
began business life as a 
printer’s boy in the office of 
a Vermont newspaper—the 
Burlington “ Free Press ’— 
but left the case to enter 
the University of Vermont, from which he was graduated 
in 1846. From the University he went to Boston, and 
after two or three years’ experience as a newspaper reporter 
he, with a partner, established the printing-office in Cam- 
bridge which has since become so widely known as the 
Riverside Press. Mr. Houghton’s first entrance into the 
publishing’ business was in partnership with Mr. M. M. 
Hurd, under the firm name of Hurd & Houghton. As 
publisher he was from the start fortunate enough to secure 
some of the best of the current writing of American authors, 
and the reputation of printing worthy and high-class liter- 
ature gained by this firm was further increased by those 
formed later under the names of Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co, The list of the latter pub- 
lishing company includes a remarkable proportion of what 
is best and strongest in American literature. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Houghton on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, The Outlook said : 

“From the very beginning Mr. Houghton’s aim seems to have 
been to stamp his work with the highest artistic excellence. With 
very thorough and successful business management he has combined 
avery high ideal of what books should contain, and an equally high 
ideal of the form they should assume. To treat a business in this 
spirit is to transform it into an art, and in that very act to render to the 
public a permanent service. Mr. Houghton has been very fortunate 
in the co-operation of able men of kindred aims, and has laid Ameri- 
can writers and American readers under lasting obligations by rea- 


son of the breadth of view and the elevation of aim which have 
characterized his relations to American literature.” 


& 
The New Andover Case 


We have reported the facts in the new Andover case 
in another column. It might be thought sufficient to say 
here simply that Dr. Ryder’s teachings, whatever they may 
be, are found to be not inconsistent with a liberal inter- 
pretation of the Andover Creed, and so Andover Seminary 
is not to lose one of its most eminent and valued teachers. 
But more than this seems to us to be involved in this case 
—namely, the radical inconsistency of creed subscription 
with the essential principle of Protestantism. 

Rome affirms that the Church is infallible. It may, 
therefore, by tradition add to the Bible, and by ecclesiastical 
decisions authoritatively declare its meaning and its appli- 
cations. Protestantism affirms that only the Bible is 
infallible ; that all Church additions and Church interpreta- 
tions are human and fallible ; and, therefore, all creeds are 
to be brought to the Bible to be tested. By Protestants, 
and by Puritans who are Protestants of the Protestants, a 
Seminary is founded and endowed to promote the study of 
the Bible. An able and conscientious scholar is engaged to 
study the Greek Testament, and to teach its interpretation to 
the students. If now a discrepancy is discovered between his 
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interpretation of the infallible Bible and the fallible creed, 
what does the logic of Protestantism require? Evidently 
that his teaching be examined in the light of modern scholar- 
ship to see whether it is rational and Scriptural; and if so, 
it should stand and the creed should be changed, What 
does the logic of creed subscription require? That the 
creed should be examined, and if the scholar’s interpreta- 
tion of the Bible does not accord with the creed, the inter- 
pretation should be changed. We test the modern scholar’s 
interpretation of the infallible Bible, not by the Bible itself, 
but by the fallible creed. We found a Seminary for the 
avowed purpose of ascertaining what the New Testament 
teaches, in order that we may, from time to time, correct 
the errors in our man-made and fallible creeds, and then 
we propose to stop any interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment which discovers that the fallible creed is fallible. 
This is not finding fault with either the Trustees or the 
Visitors of Andover Seminary. They are given a system, 
and they are under obligation to administer it as well 
as they can. It is condemning the system itself. No 
college would forbid an Arnold to discover that certain 
ancient historic theories are untrustworthy, or an astron- 
omer to discover error in former astronomical theories, or 
a professor of chemistry to discover a new and before 
unthought-of element in the air. When we are studying 
the works of God, we assume that we can learn something 
new about them. It is only when we are studying God 
himself that we assume that nothing new can be learned— 
that we know him perfectly already. 

We need a Luther to bring us back to the doctrine of 
the Reformation that all creeds and theologies are to be 
tested by the Bible, and that no interpretation of the Bible 
is ever to be tested by a creed or a current theology. We 
do not live in Rome; but we do as the Romans do. Let 
us be consistent: let us either affirm with Rome the final 
authority of the Church, and test the Bible and all inter- 
pretations of it by the creed; or else affirm with Luther 
the final authority of the Bible, and test all creeds and 
interpretations of creeds by the Bible. 


% 
Theodore Thornton Munger 


Eighteen years ago, when Dr. Munger (whose portrait 
we add this week to our “ cover series”) was inducted into 
the pastorate at North Adams, he was comparatively un- 
known outside of the Congregational churches. During 
quiet ministries in Massachusetts, California, Connecticut, 
he had devoted an uneventful quarter-century to work and 
growth. Neither the church at North Adams, nor the wider 
circle whose interest was attracted by the differences of 
theological opinion manifested at his installation, had taken 
the measure of the man or conjectured the future reach of 
his influence. That was in 1877. A decade more and he 
was recognized on both sides the sea as a leader of religious 
thought among the English-speaking peoples. A London 
reviewer, often a severe critic of American productions, 
said: “If Theodore Munger had been an alumnus of 
Cambridge or Oxford, and had received episcopal ordina- 
tion, he would have been a first-class university preacher.” 

In the preceding generation Horace Bushnell Riad cast a 
light for those who held to the so-called New England 
theology upon spiritual realities too large to be cramped 
within the framework of the reigning orthodoxy. Dr. 
Munger, without Bushnell’s eccentricities of style, had 
received from him the torch. But not in his hands, as 
sometimes in Bushnell’s, does this ever flare and smoke in 


-the gusts of controversy. With Bushnell, he dislikes a hard, 
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close, analytic mode of thought. Much rather than the 
logicians would he trust the poets, as men who have never 
indorsed any great error. He strenuously avows his convic- 
tion that there was no more of the real Christ in the old 
Calvinism than in the Roman mass. But of controversy 
he will have none. He looks back on the Unitarian schism 
in New England asa tragedy, as needless as it was wrong, 
and damaging to both sides. He loves to brush away 
disputing parties and bring out the truth common to both. 
He looks upon the living soul, he sees it athirst for the 
living God, he reports to it what he sees of it and of God, 
of life and of immortality, of the Christ, and judgment, and 
salvation. He does not argue, but he sees and testifies, 
and the thoughtful gladly hear him. 

Among the men who have been noted in our time as 


‘representing the theological renaissance which is popu- 


larly but inappropriately termed the New Theology, Dr. 
Munger’s place and worth are well defined, both in a liter- 
ary and a psychological view. His sermons are good 
literature. Distinguished by their spiritually quickening 
touch from the mere essay, their literary excellence exempli- 
fies the late Dr. Dale’s much-misunderstood remark that 
the Congregational ministry had a special mission to cul- 
tivated minds. The Western farmers who crowd excursion 
trains to hear Dr. Talmage might think that Dr. Munger 
does not “ put in the rousements.” The worn copies of 
his books that one finds in the public libraries evince the 
need of another sort of people. For such people the 
London reviewer above mentioned observed (we quote 
from memory) that the New Haveners were to be congratu- 
lated on getting such preaching, although he held it certain 
that they didn’t always get it, as it was impossible for any 
man to preach such sermons every Sunday. 

The prevailing note in Dr. Munger’s writings is one of 
optimism—thoughtful, practical, serene. Neither deaf nor 
blind to the world’s sorrow, he views it as not more to 
purge away the present evil than to prepare us for posses- 
sion of the coming good. It is the pessimist, he says, 
who wears the fool’s cap and bells. The secret of the 
universe is joy; the supreme truth is that God is love. 
However discordant the soul’s untuned harp, he hears its 
true notes, whatever these are. ‘‘ When,” he exclaims, 
‘will missionaries tell us of the good they find, as well as 
the evil ?” 

Closely akin to this optimism is his humanistic spirit. 
His great interest is in the experiences of life as actually 
lived now and here. He sees God in the patience and 
ecstasy of the saints, and even more clearly in the features 
and movements of a little child. To this real life and to 
its many-voiced deeps he appeals as to a present revela- 
tion of God, legible, however blurred, and as everywhere 
according with the ancient revelation in the Scriptures of 
the life of the God-governed past. That man is in the 
image of God is the central point from which he traverses 
the fields of experience and thought. Not abjuring phi- 
losophy and doctrine, he aims to vitalize and humanize 
them, as he finds them in the Christ. 

It is what Dr. Munger says, rather than his way of say- 
ing it, that attracts hearers and readers. Yet a Yale pro- 
fessor advised his class to hear Dr. Munger, as a means 
of cultivating a good style. There is no appearance of 
art or elaboration. There is force, but no foam; steady 
movement, and no haste. Simple congruity of pertinent 
thought with clear expression, observant of the classic 
rule, xe guid nimis, constitute a literary grace and finish 
which is the natural product of a finely tempered taste. 

The Gospel which Dr. Munger preaches is the Gospel 
of a Divine Humanity, redeemed, regenerated, glorified, by 
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the Spirit of Christ. The whole matter of Christian be- 
lieving and living he sums up as //, in the perfect fulfill- 
ment and enjoyment of all its relations, here and hereafter. 
Religion, accordingly, is to him no by-product of life, but 
its highest term, comprehending all its specific activities, 
whether in city sanitation or in evangelizing pagans. The 
National Conference of Charities and Correction was 
welcomed to his church for its recent meeting. In his 
church Protestants and Catholics have been welcomed to 
a common platform for a better mutual understanding. 
None has spoken more plainly than he of menacing social 
perils. None is in heartier sympathy with social reforms. 
A less public but not less active line of work has occu- 
pied his free time in the service of Yale, as a member, 
since 1887, of the Corporation. Such as he-were doubt- 
less in Mr. Depew’s mind when he recently replied to the 
trite objection to the influence of the clergy in the Corpo- 
ration that ‘‘ the strength and force of that body is in its 
ministers from Connecticut.” In the development of the 
university ideal Dr. Munger has taken an active interest. 
The new order of the Commencement is due in part, at 
least,tohim. The feeling of his fellow-citizens and fellow- 
students toward him might be well expressed, with the: 
change of but a single word, in the wish of Horace for his. 
friend Augustus : 


“ Serus in czlum redeas, diuque 
Lztus intersis populo Yalensi.” 


% 
A Need of the Times 


Some one has well said that the tragedy of to-day is not 
the tragedy of the criminal, but of the incompetent ; and 
not of the absolutely incompetent, but of the relatively 
incompetent. It is the tragedy of the man who has the 
best intentions and the best character and a fair equipment 
for his work, but who has not a thorough equipment, and 
who cannot do the thing he starts to do in the best possi- 
ble way. Society is crowded with half-equipped workers, 
with men and women who are honest and earnest, and not 
incapable, but who are not up to the level of the very best 
work, It is amazing, in view of the immense number of 
those who are seeking for positions, how few persons there 
are competent to fill any particular position. To fill a 
position of any importance requires often most diligent 
searching in many directions. There is a host of thor- 
oughly well-equipped people, but there seem to be, at the 
moment when they are needed, few perfectly equipped 
persons. When one has a piece of work to be done, it is 
easy to get it fairly well done, but it is extremely difficult to 
get it thoroughly well done. This is true of all grades of labor.. 
The really competent men and women who go out for daily 
work in any community can generally be counted on the 
fingersof onehand. The rest are partially competent and 
partially trustworthy. They willcome if it suits them, or if 
the weather is propitious, or if they have nothing else to do, 
and when they do come they work with a fair degree of 
skill and industry ; but the man or woman who goes despite 
the weather, and who werks with the utmost economy of 
time and the utmost productiveness, is a very rare person 
in any locality. Ifaleading pulpit is vacant, it is astonish- 
ing how few persons thoroughly equipped for it can be 
found at the moment. If a Board of Trustees are looking 
for the President of a college, among the host of educated 
men it is amazing how very few names suggest themselves. 
In spite of the terrible need of work which weighs upon 
the masses of men, and in spite of the superior processes 
of education which are offered to the fortunate few, it 
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remains true that society is filled with incapable or only 
partially trained people, and that when the thoroughly 
trained man or woman, perfectly fitted to do a specific 
thing in a superior way, is needed, a candle must be lighted 
and a long search begun. The great lesson to be read to 
boys and girls to-day is the need of some kind of absolute 
competency, some kind of ultimate superiority. 


% 
The Life of the Spirit 


Revelation Through Character 


It is quite impossible to drop the plummet of thought to 
the bottom of the word character; so deep and so mani- 
fold are the meanings of this highest and most enduring 
of all the aspects of human life. There is, however, one 
function of character which is rarely fully taken into ac- 
count, and yet which is, in some respects, its divinest 
office: the function of revelation. The noble characters 
in each generation are the prophets of God. It matters 
little whether they are gifted with speech or not; there is 
an eloquence in their spirit, their aims, and their lives 
which no language can compass. Speech is effective and 
convincing only while it is audible ; character makes golden 
tongues out of silence itself. It was once said of a jurist 
of great force and learning, who was on, trial for profes- 
sional misconduct, that while he was speaking the charges 
against him seemed to have no weight; but when he sat 
down, they instantly became damning again. So long as 
he could speak he could influence his fellows, but when he 
ceased speaking he had no character to plead for him. 
His genius could not overcome the disclosure of what he 
really was, which his character unconsciously conveyed. 


Hume once said that when he thought of his mother he 
believed in immortality ; there was that in her character 
which he could not reconcile with final dissolution. The 
supreme and convincing witnesses to the greaf truth of the 
endless life are the good, the pure, and the self-sacrificing, 
whose aims and spirit are so harmonious with eternal life 
that they are inexplicable without it. They bring eternity 
with them, and make time seem a part of it. Their whole 
dealing with life involves its continuity; and there flows 
from them a stream of faith. Righteousness is never so 
real as when it finds its illustration in a human life. Many 
a man knows that righteousness is immutable and sover- 
eign in this world because he remembers what his father 
was. The momentary successes of bad men and corrupt 
methods do not for an instant confuse one who has been in 
close touch with a pure and true human soul ; a soul which 
was not only unpurchasable, but which made the barter of 
principle incredibly mean and base. One righteous man 
confutes all the specious arguments against the supremacy 
of righteousness in this world; such a man makes it clear 
that righteousness is not only sovereign, but that it is the 
only reality. 


And character is not only a disclosure and confirmation 
of righteousness and immortality ; it is also a revelation of 
the spirit and methods of God. There is no higher func- 
tion which a human soul may take upon itself than this : 
to make men see and love God. It imparts to those who 
rise to its opportunities a sanctity and beauty past all power 
of speech to express. In countless households there are 
women who are patiently, in sweet unconsciousness of their 
saintly service, spelling the ways and mysteries of God 
in words so simple that he who runs may read. Year in 
and year out in these blessed homes God becomes real, 
near, and divinely compassionate through this silent reve- 
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lation of character. Character, it has been well said, is 
salvation ; and it is salvation not only for ourselves but for 
others. We are saved by the character of others, because 
that character breeds character in us. There are many to 
whom God seems afar off; they do not doubt him, but 
they cannot lay hold of him as a companion in the hour of 
need. To such natures it is a blessed providence when 
some human soul becomes a translator and revealer of that 
Divine Helper who has not yet become a Divine Father in 
the thought and feeling of a weak and sinning child. 
Human love becomes in this way the prelude to divine 
love. For we hold fast to the mother or wife whom we 
love; we long to gain and hold her confidence; we do the 
things that please her, and we leave undone the things 
that distress her ; we square our lives with her life out of 
pure love of her. Unconsciously to ourselves, we are also 
conforming our lives to God’s will, because we are shaping 
them after the pattern of one of God’s holy ones. 


There is more, however, than the steady striving to 
give our lives the order which another loves; there is a 
constant breaking in upon us of a deepening conscious- 
ness of God. A beautiful human soul always suggests 
God, as the shining in the still waters at night makes us 
instantly aware that a star is above us. We do not need 
to look at it; we know that it is there. Whoever in this 
confused world has the supreme blessedness of living close 
to a beautiful human soul cannot look into the pure depths 
of that soul day after day without a constant vision of 
God. In such a relationship, to one who gradually enters 
into it, there is not only a growing purification, but there 
is also a deepening reverence ; a consciousness, becoming 
constantly more distinct, that one is living near a shrine 
and that a human fellowship is silently becoming trans- 
formed into a divine fellowship. Human love can bring 
to one who evokes it no higher tribute than this conscious- 
ness, nor can it take on any higher form or manifestation 
than this revelation of the divine love. When it rests 
here, it seems already of heaven rather than of earth, and 
it carries in its heart the assurance of its own immortality. 


& 
A Nineteenth-Century Prophet 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


No one, in my judgment, has done more, probably no one so 
much, among English-speaking peoples as Dr. James Martineau, 
to stem the tide which half a century ago was running so strongly 
toward materialism—the doctrine that there is nothing but matter, 
that all thought, emotion, life, are only subtle forms of physical 
force, that there is, therefore, no God in the universe and no soul in 
man. Dr. Martineau modestly disclaims having rendered any such 
service. Materialism, he says, has changed its form rather than its 
nature, and, so far as it has disappeared, has done so to give place 
either to a spiritualism which deals with ghostly appearances, rap- 
pings, mind-readings, telepathy, and like forms of spiritism, or else 
to a phase of Hegelianism which merges man’s consciousness in 
a universal consciousness, and so destroys the foundation of relig- 
ion. For worship is, he truly says, communion between two 
personalities, and any philosophy which denies a divine person- 
ality in and behind and in some sense apart from nature, denies 
the possibility of worship, and, in the highest sense, of religion. 

Something like this he said to me as we were riding from the 
station where, with two of his daughters, he had met me, to a 
beautiful loch in a wild, romantic glen in the North of Scotland. 
For seven or eight months of the year he lives in London, where, 
a friend who knows him well tells me, he has a most beautiful 
private library. Four or five months in the year he lives at 
Aviemore, which is little more than a station on the Highland 
Railroad. It is not even large enough to have an inn—and a 
place must be very small in England or Scotland not to have 
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aninn. I had to ride in the train six miles further up the valley 
to Boat of Garten to get a place to spend the night. I shall 
not attempt to describe the ride up from Edinburgh to Aviemore, 
over what Baedeker well calls one of the most beautiful railroad 
rides in Scotland: through the lovely vales of Perthshire ; through 
the wild, romantic pass of Killicrankie; by the side of wild 
Scottish moors and the Grampian Hills where “ my father fed 
his flocks,” and where I should fancy they would have got very 
little to eat; to the fertile vales and high hills which combine 
to make the region about Aviemore one of exquisite romantic 
beauty. 

Though Dr. Martineau has just passed his ninetieth birthday, 
his eye is not dimmed, nor his natural force abated. ‘ Would 
I like to take a drive before dinner, which was at five o’clock ?” 
“Very much.” “It had been raining, and another shower was 
evidently coming up, but Dr. Martineau would not mind it, for 
he had a waterproof on; would I mind it?” “Not at all, for I 
also had a waterproof on.” In fact, rain did come down in a 
smart shower, and he did not mind it in the least. When we 
got out, he was as spry as I was. And I could readily believe 
what his daughter told me, that he made nothing of climbing 
one of the smaller—but not so very small—Scottish hills which 
she pointed out to me. It was more difficult to believe that he 
had passed his ninetieth birthday, and that his life had been 
one of ceaseless literary activity. He seemed to be a demon- 
stration of the truth of the spiritual philosophy, the independence 
of the soul and its mastery over the body. It is partly, at least, 
because he has so young a soul that he has so vigorous and 
hale a body. 

As we rode we talked. It was not an interview. It would, 
therefore, be very unfair to hold Dr. Martineau responsible for 
this fragmentary report of what is at best but my understanding 
and memory of a memorable hour. 

Some remark of mine led him to give me a sketch of the origin 
of English Unitarianism. English Unitarianism has grown bya 
natural development out of the Richard Baxter Presbyterianism. 
The bond of union was not dogma, but spiritual sympathy. 
There was no creed, no theological definition. After the res- 
toration of Charles II. and the Act of Uniformity, for a genera- 
tion all churches not in conformity with the Church of England 
were prohibited by drastic legislation. They could not meet 
for religious worship, and the nonconforming ministers could 
not live within five miles of a large town. For a generation, 
therefore, whatever worship was conducted was in violation of 
this law, and by stealth. Of course organized Presbyterianism 
was impossible, and when under William and Mary the Act of 
Toleration was passed, and liberty was again permitted, these 
Presbyterian churches had become independent and have remained 
so ever since. But they have retained the character which they 
had taken on in Richard Baxter’s time and under his influence. 
In the same church a Calvinist, an Arminian, an Arian, and a 
Socinian might work and worship together. There was no 
standard of belief; no one was required to define his theology ; 
indeed, it was hardly considered permissible to do so. In this 
air of liberty, unhampered by creeds and traditional beliefs, the 
development went on naturally until the churches generally be- 
came in fact, though not in form, Unitarian in their belief. 
But the same spirit of freedom remains. They are representa- 
tive, not of Unitarianism, but of a perfectly unfettered Christian 
liberty. Their bond is spiritual, not dogmatic. 

I asked him if the churches were not growing together, and 
what he thought of the Lambeth Articles as a basis of Church 
union. I judged from his reply, as from the replies of other 
Nonconformist divines with whom I have spoken on this subject, 
that these Articles have attracted no such attention in Great 
Britain as they have in the United States. I should think it was 
clear that they are not taken very seriously outside the Episcopal 
Church. The creeds, said Dr. Martineau, afford no basis for union. 
Historic scholarship has made it clear that the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed possess no authority; that the Apostles’ 
Creed was the gradual growth of an earlier age, and as such has 
no binding force on us, and affords no foundation for the Church 
to built on. The only hope of union is in some scheme of 
federation whereby each Church will preserve its own autonomy, 
but will recognize every other Church as a Church of Christ. 
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How about the High Church party? Will it ever consent to 
that ? ; 

No! But the High Church party is not powerful among the 
laymen, who are generally indifferent to the ecclesiastical claims 
of supremacy. And Church federation does not require that 
there should be an interchange of pulpits. That is another 
matter. 

What would be the effect of such a federation on the question 
of disestablishment? 

That depends on what is meant by disestablishment. The 
State might, in such a homogeneous community as ours, recognize 
Christianity as the religion of the State—that is, Christianity 
under all its various forms. The perplexing question is not as 
to disestablishment, but as to disendowment. As to that, the 
just method of dealing with it seems simple. The endowments 
given to the Church prior to the Restoration (Charles II.) were 
given, not to the Episcopal Church, but to the Church of Eng- 
land—that is, they were given to English Christendom. There 
was then no notion that English Christendom would take on 
various forms of thought and of organization. Such endow- 
ments, therefore, belong to the whole body of Christian people 
in England, to the Puritans as truly as to the Anglicans. When 
the Church became divided into different organizations, the 
endowments should have been divided also. And this is what 
now ought to be done. The endowments prior to the Restora- 
tion should be treated as belonging to the whole Church of 
Christ in England, and readjusted accordingly. But with the 
Restoration the Church took on anew phase. The lines beween 
the Anglican and ,.the Puritan Churches were sharply drawn. 
The Anglican Church became a branch of the Church of Eng- 
land—that is, of English Christendom—and endowments given 
to it after that time are as much its personal possession as prop- 
erty left-by will to the Puritan Churches as such. A society 
has been organized for pressing this view of the situation on 
the people of England, and a bill was drawn, with some care, to 
embody such a readjustment of Church endowments. And it 
has met with approval from some eminent laymen of the Church 
of England, and from some who are High Church in their views. 

I might add that I found in subsequent conversations, both in 
Scotland and in England, this view confirmed. It is evident 
that the Nonconformists feel not only a socéa/ injustice, in that 
the sanction of the nation is given to one exclusive denomina- 
tion, but also a Jecuniary injustice, in that property which they 
believe belongs of right to the whole nation is monopolized by 
one exclusive denomination. They are generally ready to give 
over to the Episcopal Church all endowments which were in- 
tended for that Church, but insist that those which were intended 
for the religious life of the whole community should be re- 
adjusted so as to be under the control and for the benefit of the 
whole community. If the Episcopal Church were to adopt 
the views of the Broad Church party—of such men as Maurice, 
Robertson, and Dean Stanley—and were to recognize as 
branches of the Church of Christ non-episcopal churches, and 
as ministers of Christ non-episcopally ordained ministers, so 
as to give them some share, especially, in the cathedrals, 
which are national property, not by dividing the cathedrals 
between the different denominations, but by making them 
open to all, the movement for disestablishment, at least in 
England, would be deprived of more than half its force. Un- 
fortunately, the tendency in the Church of England is now in 
the other direction; it is growing more and more ritualistic and 
more and more exclusive; and, in spite of the appearances of the 
present election, 1 cannot doubt that, at least among the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, the feeling is growing stronger and deeper 
against a system which gives exclusive control of national prop- 
erty to a Church which administers it on sectarian principles. 

I have no right to invite my readers into Dr. Martineau’s 
cottage, or to introduce any stranger to his daughters, or to 
ask any one to sit down with us at the evening meal. I can 
only say that, after a most delightful afternoon, in most delight- 
ful company, where art, literature, and philosophy all were 
guests, I came away from this visit to one of the nineteenth- 
century prophets of the Christian Church with that admiration 
akin to affection which his writings had inspired in me deepened 
by this brief personal acquaintance. L. A. 
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Sundays in 


By A. V. G. 


i] DINBURGH, one of the most beautiful of 
European cities, has some aspects of 
situation in which no city can surpass it, 
making it almost worthy to be called, 
as Jerusalem was of old, “the joy of 
the whole earth.” But it is not situa- 
tion alone which makes Edinburgh. Its 
appeal to the imagination is based on the rare combina- 
tion of that which is striking and picturesque in natural 
scenery with the romance of human history in its undying, 
undiminishing interest; and each of these aspects lends 
significance and dignity to the other. There is the deep 
ravine which divides the city throughout its length, sep- 
arating also the old town from the new, at one end of 
which is the abrupt, rugged elevation on which stands the 
Castle of the Kings of Scotland, and at the other end 
Arthur’s Seat, which resembles a couching lion; the vistas 
of the streets through which one may look to the distant 
hills ; the environment of mountain and valley, river and 
beautiful plain—these for the scenery ; and then the story 
of Scotland, concentrating its pathos and tragedy in the 
midst of such outward beauty as only Sir Walter Scott 
could see and describe. 

One might at first be inclined to think that the history 
of Scotland had but slight relation to the wider, more 
absorbing interest which attaches to England or the Con- 
tinent. But all history is connected in organic bonds. 
As one dwells on the meaning of the tragedy which Holy- 
rood commemorates, it assumes the rank of a vital issue in 
the progress of England as well as of Protestant Europe. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who lives here still, as if her beauty 
alone entitled her to immortality, is closely connected, in 
the complications of ‘her career, with the fortunes of the 
Catholic Reaction, which in turn culminated in the 
Armada, the occasion when England vindicated her free- 
dom and became the leading nation of the world. 

As a spot in which to brood over the differences which 
distinguish and divide the modern world from the me- 
dizval, Edinburgh has peculiar advantages. The ancient 
medizval city lies on one side of the valley, and on the 
other is the modern city. In strolling through the former 
the consciousness of the Middle Ages revives, with its 
castles, palaces, monasteries, its narrow, congested streets, 
where institutions, ecclesiastical or political, dominate and 
crown the life. But on the other side of the valley we 
catch the spirit which has made great the modern world, 
which commemorates as its peculiar glory not so much insti- 
tutions as the lives of individual men,’as in the statues. of 
Walter Scott and Pitt, of Chalmers and Robert Burns. 

If any one be inclined to think that Protestantism has 
been a failure, he will do well to sojourn for a time in 
Edinburgh. Itis not only a well-governed and well-ordered 
city, with traces everywhere apparent of refinement and 
intellectual culture, but it is also a city of many and fair 
churches, which make religion seem very real and close to 
the life of the people. LEcclesiastics are almost as numer- 
ous on the streets as they were in the Middle Ages. Un- 
like our American clergy, they adopt a clerical dress, adver- 
tising their profession at a glance. One marked feature 
of the dress is the clerical hat, first adopted by English 
ritualists—what Thackeray called an idolatrous hat; and 
certainly a more unbecoming sort of head-gear it would 
be hard to devise. It speaks much for the clergy that 
they can survive its depressing effect. Here, also, is to 
be seen the Puritan Sabbath in its original home and 
its original strictness of observance. No street-cars are 
running, and but few vehicles of any kind. With the 
dawning of the Day of Rest the whole aspect of the cit 
changes; crowds are wending their way to the well-filled 
churches, men‘ and women and children with the Bible in 
their hands as in England they carry the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


Presbyterianism in-its three great divisions—the Estab- 
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lished Church, the Free Church, and the United—includes 
some three-fourths ofall the churches. Next in importance 
and strength comes the Scotch Episcopal Church, with 
some dozen or more churches, and then a few Methodist, 
Baptist, and Roman Catholic. My first visit was to the 
Established Church of St. Bernard’s, whose pastor is Dr. 
George Matheson, well known as the author of several 
important theological works. I found his church, which 
is a large one seating a thousand people or more, quite 
full. I watched with deep interest for the entrance of the 
distinguished preacher, whose blindness seems to have 
been no hindrance to his effectiveness as a popular speaker 
and an eloquent writer. He came in attended by a young 
man who guided him to the pulpit. It was pathetic to see 
him with his tendency to wave his hands as if to direct or 
guard him in the darkness, as it was also touching to en- 
counter in his prayer and sermon the recurring allusion to 
light—the light that never was on sea or land. But the 
sermon was that of a man who saw more deeply into the 
meaning of life than most of those endowed with bodily 
vision, delivered with great energy, holding the attention 
throughout of his large congregation, though taking them 
up with him to the heights of spiritual thought and experi- 
ence. 

The Scotch Episcopal Church runs naturally to ritual- 
ism of an advanced type, for which the dominant Presby- 
terianism may be partly responsible—an illustration of 
what we call the law of reaction. At All Saints’ Church 
they have fairly succeeded in restoring the Roman mass ; 
for a notice posted in the vestibule requests all persons 
intending to communicate to hand in their names to the 
rector before the service—a possible check on the habit of 
a too frequent communicating. On this occasion of the 
administration of the sacrament the bell was struck at the 
elevation of the elements, and then, at the usual symbol for 
the worshipers to approach, one solitary, diffident woman 
went forward to commune. And this was the administra- 
tion, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper! The decora- 
tion of the chancel produced a rich, almost unearthly, 
effect with its combination of color in candles and flowers 
and painted windows. To this combination the officiating 
minister lent his full quota in his flowing chasuble of pale 
green. His appearance, as he stood with his back to the 
congregation, was not without a ludicrous suggestion. He 
appeared to be dressed in a long black petticoat, over 
which was a shorter white one, and on his broad back the 
ample green vestment, which was shapeless. The man, 
the personality, the human resemblance, had disappeared, 
submerged in the surroundings, so that he might have been 
some other type of the creation; it was hard to say what 
he looked like, as his bent head was concealed from view, 
and only the ample expanse of green remained. On this 
occasion the sermon was preached by one of the Cowley 
Fathers from Oxford, who maintained that prophecy and 
priesthood were the two functions of the Christian ministry. 
But the prophecy in his case and that of most of his 
brethren can hardly be true or free, for it seems to be 
limited to one supreme purpose—that of exalting the priest- 
hood. On this occasion, also, there seemed to be a special 
interest felt in the presence in the city of the Lord Bishop 
of Cairo. He, by the way, is an American Episcopal 
minister, Mr. Charles Hale, of Cairo, Illinois, whose title 
invested him with an old-world, far-away, mystic reminis- 
cence. 

There is one English Episcopal church on whose sign- 
board it is announced that “the services in this church are 
distinctly Protestant.” The rector, a fine-looking man of 
forty, seemed over-anxious to show that he attached no 
undue importance to ritual. He rendered the service in a 
shabby, listless way, as though it tired him, or as if he 
were making a protest against his detention from higher 
duties. But he read the lessons from the Bible with great 
force, and in the pulpit, with his black gown, where he 
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remained some three-quarters of an hour, he was powerful, 
though with a slight tendency to talk down to the congre- 
gation. 

I gave one Sunday morning to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, more commonly known as Irvingite, from the 
initiation which Irving gave to the movement which resulted 
in its establishment. The church building is beautiful and 
impressive within and without. The full hierarchy were 
present, numbering some twenty-five or thirty in all, with 
the Angel at the head, who officiated in the liturgy. The 
sermon was a mere passing and rather feeble episode of 
ten minutes in a service which lasted for two hours. The 
passionate cry of Irving for the Spirit of Life to make 
religion inward and powerful had degenerated to this—a 
formal service, beautiful perhaps, and not without dignity, 
but lacking the national significance of the English ritual, 
for it was the creation of a few men and not the growth of 
the national consciousness. I had supposed that of the 
original Twelve Apostles not one was now living. But, 
falling into conversation with a seller of second-hand books, 
who had the Scotch love of theological distinctions, I was 
told that one of them was still alive and of a wiry consti- 
tution. I intimated that disaster must overtake the 
adherents of the sect when the last of the Apostles should 
be taken away. His answer was, “ They believe the Lord 
will come before the last Apostle dies.” I tried again to 
impress on his mind the contingency of the situation, but 
he repeated more emphatically, with his melancholy voice 
and gaze, “ Zhey believe,” etc. And he himself, though 
mot a member of the sect, believed and attached impor- 
tance to religious convictions, seeming to stand in awe of 
them, even if irrational, content patiently to abide and not 
forecast their issues. 

In Dr. Candlish’s old church, Free St. George’s, possibly 
(with the exception of St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral) the 
‘largest church in Edinburgh, I heard Dr. Marcus Dods, a 
professor in the Free Church Theological School, and a 
well-known writer on Biblical studies, Every seat in the 
vast building seemed to be taken, and the galleries were 
full, It was a typical Free Church congregation, and as 
compared with congregations in the Established Church 
the faces of the people seemed to me stamped witha stern 
and ‘‘sad sincerity.” The preacher evidently was a fa- 
vorite, and yet he was listened to as if the question of his 
orthodoxy was not to be taken for granted. The text of 
his sermon was “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” There was no preaching down to 
this congregation. They sat as a jury in the box, as if 
solemnized by the verdict they must render. The tone of 
the preacher was deferential and conciliatory ; he was trying 
to accomplish a difficult task, to justify the Scotch concep- 
tion of the Sabbath and yet liberalize in some degree its 
observance. He urged the spiritual interpretation of the day 
in contrast with the literal and the formal. He argued for 
making it agreeable to the children, and for the people’s not 
shutting themselves up in close or unhealthy rooms, but walk- 
ing out for air and recreation; but he doubted whether it 
were well to read Thackeray and Darwin, and was adverse 
to opening libraries and museums. I should have liked to 
interview some of the elders after the service, but got no 
- Opportunity. In this imposing audience-room there was no 
organ or musical instrument, only the voice of the congre- 
gation in the singing of the hymns, led by a young man on 
an elevated seat in the middle of the building. Nor did 
there come from the large audience the volume of sound 
which I expected. There was a certain sweetness and 
purity in the effect, but no power, no inspiration. Evi- 
dently, as I thought, there still lies a task to be achieved 
by the Church in Scotland—some reconciliation between 
spirit and nature. Why should not nature blend with 
humanity in one voice to celebrate the worship of God, as 
invoked to do in the ‘* Song of the Three Children”? Until 
that is done, the Presbyterianism of Scotland will always 
be confronted with an exaggerated ritualism in which the 
spiritual and the natural are blindly and even offensively 
mingled. 

Just at present one is tempted to ask whether the great 
Disruption of 1842, in which Dr. Chalmers was a leader, was 
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altogether necessary or justifiable. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland, the historic Established Church 
was rent by the schism in the interest of keeping religion 
free from the unhallowed contact of the State, and of sup- 
porting the institutions of religion by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the people. But now the contributions seem 
to be falling off; the Sustentation Fund is shrinking and is 
inadequate. Dr. Taylor, who is charged with its care, is 
making loud and continued complaint and calling for some- 
thing to be done. Some think he had better keep quiet 
and not advertise publicly the deficiency, but resort to 
other means of raising the needed funds. One plain- 
spoken correspondent in ‘“ The Scotsman” hints at an ex- 
planation of the difficulty—that the Free Church people 
do not feel it incumbent on them to support all the clergy 
and professors while there is so much uncertainty or sus- 
picion regarding their soundness in the faith. Perhaps an 
outsider ought not to have an opinion, but it looks as 
if the Established Church of Scotland had the larger 
future, with its freedom and its moderation. The Free 
Church has gone more deeply into Biblical studies, and has 
produced better Biblical scholars, than the Established 
Church; but to the latter we owe Tulloch, and it still has 
Matheson, and the distinguished brothers John and Ed- 
ward Caird. It has also young men among its clergy who 
have grasped the larger conception of Christianity as some- 
thing beautiful and human, as well as binding on the con- 
science—that aspect of religion which could get no hear- 
ing. in the stormy days of the Reformation. From one of 
these younger men I heard a sermon in the fine old edifice 
of St. George’s in Queen Square, on the text, “‘I see that 
all things come to an end, but thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad.” It was an ardent, passionate appeal for that 
spiritual, comprehensive interpretation of the divine law 
which will not identify it with the letter of a book, but 
seeks for it in history, in art and literature, in science and 
the whole wide range of human experience. With that 
beautiful utterance lingering in my mind, as if a prophecy 
of larger things to come, I took my leave of Edinburgh and 
its churches. 


Tramps as Human Beings 
By Morrison I. Swift 


An investigator has estimated that there are 46,000 male 
tramps in the United States, costing the country from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually. Eleven-twelfths of 
them are under fifty years old, five-sixths are able-bodied, 
and three-fifths have some occupation requiring skill. 

No one regards the tramp with favor, and few think that 
there is any ground for his existence. The measures taken 
against him are, therefore, usually harsh and often savage. 
There is a favorite theory among those who have not tried 
tramping that tramp life is attractive, that tramps are 
inveterately opposed to work, and that the charm ought to 
be broken by a countervailing administration of stringent 
penalties and pain. 

This method has been given a fair test in California 
during the past winter, and by its side a humane system 
has been under experiment. California is the winter 
rendezvous of Western tramps, of whom many move south- 
ward to avoid the Northern exposure. Sacramento fell 
into their hands for a while, just as the Legislature was 
about to convene, and “the people of the State capital 
were wildly excited over a regular epidemic of crime.” 
The terror and danger increased, until a Vigilance Com- 
mittee after the early pattern was formed, and the tramps 
were driven to jail “like sheep.” ‘“ The Committee found 
them in camp on the levee and in the lumber-yards and 
vacant buildings. Their photographs were taken, and they 
were told to leave the city and never enter it again, or to 
take the consequences,” But, as a San Francisco news- 
paper remarked, that rough-and-ready method offers no 
solution. One town or county drives the tramps on to 
the next; but this fails, for, as the tramp himself asks, 
“What are we to do when we get there? We are not 
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wanted there any more than here.” An arrest is equally 
futile and more expensive. ' 

The method of discouragement applied to them was the 
time-honored ball and chain. The “ Herald” of Los 
Angeles, where it was faithfully employed, gives the fol- 
lowing description of its effects: “ Every afternoon, at 
about four o’clock, the clashing of chains on Second Street, 
in front of the police station, attracts the passing pedes- 
trian, and, turning, the members of the chain-gang—poorly 
fed, ragged, and dirty—appear to the full view of the tour- 
ist. Little children stand in droves and watch the poor 
fellows as they lift,the balls and chains and stagger, half 
exhausted, into their squalid cells to spend the night. The 
people of this community are becoming tired of this relic 
of barbarism, and a movement is on foot to have some 
legislation passed to change the law by which these 
men are so shamefully degraded and ill-treated. The 
average member of the chain-gang is usually some un- 
fortunate fellow who has committed no crime save that 
of being poor. He is a vagrant, homeless and ragged, 
and he is gathered in by the police and sentenced. In 
the chain-gang he is shackled and placed on an equality 
with a felon, and guarded as carefully as though he had 
been convicted of murder and sentenced to be hanged. 
For over a year the chain-gang has been employed in 
cutting down the First Street hill, They are taken to 
work at seven o’clock in the morning, in several dirt-wagons 
belonging to the Street Department, and a scant lunch 
packed in a box is taken along to stay their hunger until 
their return at night, when the regulation dinner of a square 
inch of boiled beef, a piece of bread, and bean-water is 
supplied.” 

It was claimed by the police that a man need not work 
in the chain-gang unless he chose to; but not to choose 
was to be put on short rations—a felicitous argument when 
the menu of the regulation dinner is contemplated. 

The public could not settle down to perfect comfort 
while this was going on. The President of the City Council 
said: “I have always been opposed to the chain-gang, for 
many reasons, the principal one being that it is too expen- 
sive to the city. . . . As matters now stand, the men are 
demoralized, and parading them in full view of the public, 
shackled, I think hurts the city.” A clergyman condemned 
the system, saying : “ It produces in the heart a repulsive 
feeling against government and laws, and creates a thirst 
for revenge which frequently develops into reckless and 
lawless conduct. . . . It is not reformatory. It does not 
teach a trade; it is a barefaced injustice, which creates a 
hatred for industry, and trains these men to shirk as far as 
possible the performance of labor.” 

One of the chain-gangers had been a rancher, and came 
to town with a few dollars to find something to do. He 
failed, and had been obliged to take lodgings in a box car. 
The police found him, and introduced him to the chain- 
gang. One of his companions with the chain and ball had 
revealed the secrets and ease of housebreaking. He 
thought, when he got away from the “slop”’ and shackles 
and public exhibition and nightly vermin of the prison, he 
should not take the trouble to be honest any more. 

Pomona, Santa Barbara, and Ventura were governed by 
humanitarian ideas, and obtained very different results. In 
Ventura they issued meal-tickets, and required for each two 
hours’ work. They also gave a lodging-ticket for a third- 
class boarding-house upon the same-terms, but most of the 
men preferred to forego this luxury, and slept in the gas- 
house. Nearly seven hundred of these tickets were distrib- 
uted during the winter, and at least ten per cent. more in 
actual value than was expended was received back in 
labor. None of those working for the town were arrested 
for any offense. It was remarked by every one who saw 
them work that they did as well as those receiving regular 
wages. The principal promoter of the plan says that the 
municipality is in fact in debt to these men, because it 
took more work of them than it paid for. 

The nature of the service was cleaning gutters, streets, 
and crossings, and some of the men remained a number of 
weeks. An old soldier was arrested for sleeping in a box 
car, and pleaded guilty of vagrancy. The justice did not 
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have the heart to send him to jail, and he now is at work 
in a good place. After the ticket plan was adopted, there 
were no more calls for meals at the back door. 

At first many people were in favor of making the labor 
as hard and disagreeable as possible, and were inclined to 
the chain-gang and rock pile. “If we had had to depend 
on the humane for getting this thing into operation, it 
could not have been done,” said one of the citizens. “We 
had to rely on the economical, that it would pay; and we 
proved it. The amount of work done was so obvious that 
it satisfied all the citizens. The quality of the work also 
impressed every one. Now the town would not think of 
adopting any other plan. The men were mostly industrious 
persons who simply could not find work to do.” 

The results at Santa Barbara were equally gratifying. 
In eight weeks 820 meal-tickets and 270 lodging-tickets 
were redeemed. A local writer said at the close of the win- 
ter: “ There is no question but that the large majority of 
the men applying at the Labor Relief Yard are honest and 
industrious, and that their misfortunes are due to the dull 
times and the cessation or crippled condition of many 
industries. They are, as a rule, well-behaved, respectful, 
grateful, and glad of the opportunity to prove that they 
are not paupers. Some of them give evidence of education 
and breeding above the average. . . . The wages allowed 
the men in meal and lodging tickets are very small.” 

The law of humanity has not altogether asserted itself 
while opulent communities hire men in distress to work for 
such wages; but compared with imprisonment and prison 
support at the public cost, with the enforced rock pile, or 
with driving them out of town, how civilized ! 


KS 


Education at Chicago Commons 
By Herman F, Hegner’ 


Most Social Settlements in their aim and methods center 
about the two ideas of Christian persenality and neighbor- 
hood unification. Chicago Commons forms no exception. 
The idea of exercising personal influence is carried out by 
making the classes small and homelike. Students do not 
feel as if at a night-school. They are welcomed at the door 
by one of the residents, asked to lay off their wraps as if 
they were guests in a private home, and are ushered into 
rooms that suggest nothing but family life. There they 
meet their leaders as friends in a family group. The 
idea of neighborhood unification is advanced by forming 
clubs of the people in different departments of the work. 
The Domestic Science Club, for example, has aimed to 
create in the neighborhood a demand for instruction in 
dressmaking, cooking, and home nursing. Theidea is that 
the Social Settlement should aim to reach the best people 
of a community, and make them feel responsible for the 
standard of life in that community. 

The young women are organized for social and educa- 
tional co-operation. Their club sustains classes in litera- 
ture, art, music, and travels, and co-operates with the 
Domestic Science Club in dressmaking and home nursing. 
This work has been more gratifying in its success than 
any other, except perhaps the good-citizenship move- 
ment among the men. Many young women graduates of 
Eastern colleges meet with the club every Monday night, 
and are thoroughly democratic in their ideas of their rela- 
tion and duties toward the less wealthy members. This 
is carrying out Ruskin’s idea of the debt that wealth and 
education owe to the people. These duties are democratic. 

The education carried on by this club aims to be social 
a3 well as intellectual. Pleasure evenings once a month 
are made a school in which the members can learn new 
methods of social entertainment. The girls vie with each 
other for the discovery of new methods of enjoyment, while 
the surprise of some of them at the amount of pleasure 
in simple guess-games, for example, is very gratifying. 
Neither dancing nor cards are used in these gatherings, 
nor has there been any demand for them. The object of 
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the social education of the club is to teach a healthier 
sociability than that found in the community, Card-play- 
ing and dancing, even if of a higher order than custom- 
ary with the people, do not do this. 

The educational work for men at Chicago Commons is 
mostly civic and economic, and has taken the lecture form. 
Professor Hendersen, Dr. Bayard Holmes, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, Professor Bemis, and others have addressed these 
meetings on such subjects as ‘‘ What Citizens Can Do for 
their City.” The men attending these lectures represent 
all of the various interests of the ward. The questioning 
at the close of the lectures shows that many of them are 
thinking along these lines, and readily grasp the pith of the 
thought. 

The Civic Federation Council generally has an address 
by some specialist on such subjects as “‘ Sanitation,” “ Mu- 
nicipal Reform,” and “ Reform in Other Cities.” 

Talks on American institutions have been given to 
foreigners every Thursday night. These men know very 
little about our Constitution and form of government, but 
are eager to learn. A class in English and New Testament 
for foreigners is held every Monday night. The men learn 
to read the English New Testament. 

The gymnasium draws a good many of the worst young- 
sters from the streets and alleys every Tuesday night. They 
have an organization.to govern themselves, and their 
motto is, “ Doas you please as long as you are decent and 
don’t interfere with anybody else.” They have a base- 
ball club, which they call the C. C.’s (Chicago Commons), 
a company of cadets, a reading-room, and a room for 
parlor games. The Mercy Class, organized among them, 
gives talks in elementary zodlogy, and aims to cultivate 
a humane spirit by showing the boys how wonderful God’s 
creatures really are. 

The girls study the economy of the home, and have 
classes in kitchen-garden, picture-pasting, and dressmaking. 
Their club meets Saturday afternoons, when they talk over 
the work of the classes and play children’s games. 

There has been an enrollment in the different classes of 
385, and some weeks the attendance has reached 425. Some 
evenings the house has been taxed to its utmost capacity. 
We have been obliged to secure more space, and are now in 
possession of forty-four rooms, which will be none too many 
for our rapidly increasing work. The dispensary, with its 
average attendance of over. fifty patients daily, has been 
moved to the other side of Milwaukee Avenue, where, in 
connection with the Summer School of Medicine, we have 
just begun the Illinois Hospital. 

It now remains to speak of the relation of Chicago Com- 
mons to the schools of the ward. Just here is where the vital 
educational idea of our Settlement lies, If the Commons 
stood for nothing more than a workingmen’s night-school, 
it would fail of its object. Its aim is broader than this, 
and is in the educational world what the labor bureau is in 
the industrial, and the charity bureau in the benevolent. 
Chicago Commons aims to supply those educational wants 
that are not being supplied by any other institution in the 
ward,. So it offers the young women social and domestic 
instruction, and the men lectures.on civic and industrial 
subjects. 

We co-operate with the night-schools and business col- 
leges in the ward, and send to them those who can be in- 
fluenced to ask for their advantages. In this way the edu- 
cational work of the ward is unified, and the efforts of all 
the institutions are made more effective. 

This is the educational idea of Chicago Commons. The 
religious, social, relief, sanitary, and humane sides of our 
work, like the educational, have all grown out of the home 
idea of the Settlement, and aim to develop a high type of 
family life in the community. 


* 


The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that 
he gives himself for a principle. Words, money, all things 
else, are comparatively. easy to give away; but when a 
man makes a gift of his daily life and practice, it is plain 
that the truth, whatever it may be, has taken possession 
of him.—/ames Russell Lowell. 
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Local Option in Massachusetts 
By Warren F. Spalding 


The prominence of local option as a solution of some of 
the problems connected with the management of the liquor 
business in New York State may make the experience of 
Massachusetts valuable. In 1869, after one year of license, 
the prohibitory law was re-enacted. The next year it was 
greatly modified by an amendment permitting the free sale 
of “ale, porter, strong beer, lager bier,”’ to use the words 
of the statute. - This was the outcome of the discussion of 
the then widely accepted theory that if malt liquors could 
be sold freely there would be less drinking of hard liquors, 
and less drunkenness. The result was disastrous. The 
beer-shops became “ rum-shops in disguise, and somewhat 
the worse for the disguise,” as Judge Pitman forcefully 
said. All kinds of liquor were sold under cover of the 
permission to sell malt liquors, and thousands who would 
never have touched hard liquors began using the lighter 
drinks and went on to destruction. 

The law contained, however, the “local option ” principle. 
It provided that “the inhabitants of any city or town may 
annually vote that no person shall be allowed to sell ale, 
porter, strong becr, lager bier, in which case the sale of such 
liquors in such city or town is prohibited.” It will be 
noticed that under this statute the State authorized the 
sale of these beverages, and gave the municipalities the 
power to exclude the business by vote. 

This proved very unsatisfactory. A large proportion of 
the towns were unalterably opposed to the beer-shop, but 
they were compelled to vote upon the question, and if, by any 
oversight or technical error, or the temporary indifference 
or carelessness of the people, they failed to vote against 
the business, it was permitted. In 1871 this was all re- 
versed.. The State renewed its prohibition of the sale of 
malt liquors, but authorized municipalities to permit it, by 
vote of the people. The same statute prescribed the 
method of voting on the question, requiring the use of the 
ballot and of the check-list, and that the polls should be 
kept open from ro o’clock a.m. to 4 o’clock p.m. The 
experience of the previous year had made it necessary to 
prescribe the details on these points. 

This law was tried for a single year. The beer-shop 
proved obnoxious, and the Legislature of 1873 put an end 
to the experiment of trying to substitute malt. liquors for 
hard liquors by allowing the free sale of the former without 
any license fee, while the sale of the latter was prohibited. 

Two years later, in 1875, public sentiment changed 
again, and a license law was passed. Forgetting the ex- 
perience of the free-beer legislation, no provision was 
made for excluding the licensed liquor business by vote of 
the people, even in the strongest prohibitory towns. The 
State authorized the mayor and aldermen of cities, and 
the selectmen of towns, to grant an unlimited number of 
licenses. Several classes of licenses were authorized, so 
that the local’ authorities could admit the beer-shop and 
exclude the sale of hard liquors, and could permit the 
sale of liquors,not to be drunk on the premises, and ex- 
clude the saloon. 

In the temperance cities and towns the people found a 
way to keep out the liquor business, by electing City 
Councils and Boards of Selectmen who would not grant 
licenses ; and as the statute says that they “may” grant 
them, it was held that they might also refuse all applicants, 
if they chose. The result was that the liquor question was 
forced into the election of city and town officers. In many 
cases all other issues were put aside, and men were chosen 
solely because they were in favor of or opposed to license. 
This was specially disastrous in places where public senti- 
ment was in favor of license. The liquor interest selected 
the candidates for mayor and aldermen (or selectmen in 
towns), and, once nominated, they were elected, whether 
they had any qualifications for managing other municipal 
affairs or not. The liquor interest combined with the 
worst elements, and the issue, in this form, became a 
means of securing the worst men in positions of respon- 
sibility in municipal matters. 

This legislation remained unchanged, so far as this 
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method of control is concerned, for six years. It became 
so fruitful a source of evil that in 1881 the local option 
features of the beer law were adopted. The new law 
provided that “no licenses for the sale of spirituous or 
intoxicating liquors shall be granted in any city or town 
. . . unless such city, at its annual municipal election, or 
such town at its annual meeting, shall vote to authorize 
the issue thereof, each year.” It further provided that 
the vote should be by a ballot, separate from all other 
ballots, in answer to the question, “Shall licenses be 
granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors in this city (or 
town)?” (Druggists may be licensed to sell for medicinal, 
mechanical, and chemical purposes only, in cities and 
towns voting not to license.) 

This law has been upon the statute-book since its first 
enactment, in 1881. If the license system is to prevail, it 
is probably the best possible form for securing to the 
people a control of the question. It brings the issue 
before them every year. It compels agitation and educa- 
tion. It gives the temperance people one advantage over 
their opponents. They hold public meetings, publish 
newspapers and documents urging the people to vote no- 
‘license, and conduct vigorous open campaigns against the 
saloon. The liquor interest has rarely dared to do this. 
It does not like to gather its supporters or to publish lit- 
erature with their signatures. In two-thirds of the munici- 
palities the reputable citizens are almost solidly opposed 
to license, or are silent upon the question. 

The temperance men are at a disadvantage at one 
point. The law provides that three-fourths of the license 
fees shail go into the municipal treasury, the remainder 
to the State. Many a man who does not want the saloon 
for itself will vote to license it because his taxes will be 
reduced by the receipts for license fees. This appeal to 
the cupidity of men undoubtedly carries many of the close 
cities and towns for license. This feature of the Massa- 
chusetts law is likely to be changed before long. 

One thing should be specially noticed. The only ques- 
tion ever submitted to the people is: ‘Shall licenses be 
granted in this city or town?” The Stete imposes all the 
restrictions and regulations by statutes. It forbids sales 
between eleven o’clock at night and six o’clock the next 
morning ; on the Lord’s Day and on holidays. It requires 
all screens to be removed ; all connections with other prem- 
ises to be closed ; forbids sales to minors and drunkards ; 
limits the number of licenses to be granted; and imposes 
many other restrictions. These are the same throughout 
the Commonwealth, the only exception being that Boston 
is allowed to issue twice as many licenses, in proportion to 
population, as other cities. The municipalities have noth- 
ing to say about any of these details. The State says to 
the several cities and towns: “‘ You may admit the saloon, 
if you choose, but it must be, in every respect, such a 
saloon as the people of the State shall authorize.” This 
secures uniformity, which can be obtained in no ether way. 
If the several cities and towns were allowed to pass upon 
the details, no two of them would have the same restric- 
tions and regulations. Some of them would have the 
saloons under strict control; others would permit the 
unrestrained traffic. 

If the State does not impose these restrictions and regu- 
lations by statute, the right to make them must be given 
to the people, who must act directly upon the question of 
imposing them, or leave the matter to the local officials. 
If the former course is adopted, it will result in the sub- 
mission of several questions instead of one to the popular 
vote. Issues will be confused, and it will be impossible 
to get the intelligent judgment of the voters upon the main 
one. If the officials are allowed to make the regulations 
and impose restrictions, it will force the same issue into 
prominence in the selection of those who are to grant 
licenses. There will be a constant struggle on the part of 
the saloon interests to control these boards, and the tem- 
perance people will also endeavor to secure the selection 
of men who will hamper the business as much as possible. 
Whether the imposition of restrictions is left to the people 
or to their agents, the result cannot fail to be full of evil. 

The Massachusetts method has been tried thoroughly 
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for fourteen years. The State closes every saloon in the 
State at midnight of the thirtieth of April, each year. It 
gives to the people of each municipality the right to say 
whether these saloons shall be opened or not. This is, 
and should be, the only issue submitted to the people. 
The State must say what kind of a saloon shall be kept, 
and how it shall be managed. This is fundamental, if 
the local option method is to be adopted. There must be 
but one issue for the people, “ Shall licenses be granted ?” 


% 
Hints to Readers 


Can you, through your inquiry column, inform me concerning 
some good books and articles on the Jewish problem ? 


C. By R: 
Jacobs (Joseph), “* The Jewish Question,” “‘ Studies in Jewish Statistics.” 
Hosmer (James K.), ‘* The Jews.” 
Abrahams and Montefiore, “‘ Aspects of Judaism.” 
Salaman (C. K.), ‘“* The Jews as They Are.” 
Déllinger (Johannes Ignatius von), ‘‘ Die Juden in Europa” (or translation). 
Frederic (Harold), ‘*‘ The New Exodus.” 
Errera (Leo), ‘‘ Les Juifs Russes”’ (or translation). 
Pennell (Joseph), ‘‘ The Jew at Home.” 
Zangwill (Isaac), ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” “* The King of Schnorrers.” 
Caine (Hall), ‘‘ The Scapegoat.” 
Besant (Sir Walter), ‘“‘ The Rebel Queen.” 


Please give a list of books useful for the study of Greek 
Life and Thought, from Homer to Alexander. 
j. J.D, 


Smith (Sir William), ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 

Seyffert (Otto), ‘‘ Dictionary of Classical Antiquities.” 

Schreiber (Th.), ‘* Atlas of Classical Antiquities.” 

Gladstone (W. E.), “ Studies in Homer,” “ Juventus Mundi.” 

Mahaffy (J. P.), ‘Greek Antiquities,” ‘‘ Social Life in Greece,” ‘‘ Greek Life 
and Thought,” ‘“* Old Greek Life.” 

Falke (J. von), ‘‘ Griechenland und Rom” (or translation). 

Perrot and Chipiez, ‘“‘ La Gréce Primitive” (or translation). 

Swing (David), ‘Old Pictures of Life.” 

Guhl and Koner, “‘ Das Leben der Griechen und Rémer” (or translation). 

Bliimner (Hugo), “‘ Das Leben der Griechen und Rémer” (or translation). 

Cox (Sir George), ‘‘ Lives of Greek Statesmen.” 

Gilbert (G.), “Greek Constitutional Antiquities.” 

Schémann (Georg Friedrich), ‘ Griechische Alterthiimer” (or translation). 

Fowler (Warde), ‘‘ The City-State of the Greeks and Romans.” 

Coulanges (F. de), * L’Ancienne Ville” (or translation). 

Freeman (Edward A.), “‘A History of Federal Government in Greece and 
Italy,” ‘* Comparative Politics.” 

Reich (Emil), “‘ History of Civilization.” 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), *‘ ldeals of Culture.” 

Davidson (Thomas), ‘‘ Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” 

Girard (Paul), ** L’ Education Athénienne.” 

Lytton (Lord), “‘ Pausanias.”’ 

Ebers (Georg), ‘‘ Eine Frage’’ (or translation). 

Eckstein (Ernst), ‘‘ Aphrodite” (or translation). 

Hamerling (Robert), ‘“‘ Aspasia” (or translation). ; 

Wildenbruch (Ernst von), ‘‘ Der Meister von Tanagra” (or translation). 

For works on Greek philosophy, history, drama, and poetry, see other lists. 

The Outlook of April 27 contained a list of the best modern 
French books, classified into several departments. A similar 
list of the best modern German books would, I think, be of value 
to many readers. May we not have it? 
STUDENT. 

The following list is merely a selection from the many works in German 
which have appeared during the past three years : 
Fiction. 

Anzengruber (Ludwig), ‘t Letzte Dorfginge.” 

Ganghofer (Ludwig), “ Der Klosterjager,’”’ ‘* Die Martinsklause.”’ 

Heyse (Paul), “ Merlin,” “* Melusine.” 

Sudermann (Hermann), *‘ Es War.” 

Spielhagen (Friedrich), ‘“‘ Sonntagskind.” 

Gotschall (Rudolf von), ‘‘ Im Bann des schwarzen Adlers.” 

Hoffmann (Hans), ‘* Wider den Kurfiirsten,” ‘‘ Novellen aus Hinterpom- 
mern.” 

Ebner-Eschenbach (Marie von), ‘‘Glaubenslos,” ‘‘ Die Todtenwacht,” ‘* Das 
Schiadliche.”’ 

Hopfen (Hans), “ Glinzendes Elend.” 

Wildenbruch (Ernst von), *‘ Claudias Garten.” 

Ebers (Georg), ‘‘ Per Aspera,’’ ‘“‘ Kleopatra.” 

Dahn (Felix), “ Julian der Abtriinnige.” 

Jensen (Wilhelm), “‘ Heimkunft.” 
Drama (mostly “ realistic”). 

Hauptmann (Gerhart), ‘‘ Hannele Mattern’s Himmelfahrt,” ‘‘ Die Weber,” 
** Der Bibelpelz.” 

Sudermann (Hermann), “‘ Heimat,” “‘ Die Ehre.”’ 

Lothar (Rudolf), ** Der Wunsch.” 

Fulda (L.), “ Das verlorene Paradies,’”’ “‘ Der Talisman.” 
Poetry. 

Hango (Hermann), ‘“‘ Neue Gedichte,” ‘‘ Faust und Prometheus.” 

Stern (Moritz Reinhold von), “‘ Erster Friihling.”’ 

Nordhausen (Richard), ‘* Vestigia Leonis.” 

Wickenburg (Albrecht, Graf von), ‘* Tiroler Helden.” 

Zitelmann (Ernst), ‘‘ Memento Vivere.”’ 

Grazie (Marie delle), “‘ Rémische Vignetten,” ‘* Robespierre.”’ 











Hoffmann (Hans), “ Seitab vom Wege.” 
Wilbrandt (Adolf), ‘‘ Der Meister von Palmyra.” 
Falke (Hans), ‘‘ Fiat Lux.” 
Literature-Histories and Criticism. 
Koch (Max), ‘* Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur.”’ 
Ten Brink (Bernard), ‘‘ Vorlesungen iiber Shakspere.” 
Schulze-Gaevernitz, “ Fiihrende Geister.”’ 
Litzmann (Berthold), ‘*‘ Das deutsche Drama.” 
Art-Histories and Criticism. 
Muther (Richard), ‘‘ Geschichte der Malerei im XIX. Jahrhundert.” 
Woermann (Karl), ‘“‘ Was uns die Kunstgeschichte lehrt.” 
Knackfuss (H.), ‘* Kiinstler-Monographien.” 
Schultze (V.), “ Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst.” 
Biography. 
Poschinger (H. von), “‘ Fiirst Bismarck, neue Tischgespriche.”’ 
Blum (Hans), ‘* Das Leben Bismarcks.”’ 
Emden (Baron von), ‘‘ Das Familienleben Heines.” 
Wychgram (J.), “‘ Schiller, dem deutschen Volke dargestellt.”’ 
Hausrath (Adolf), “‘ Peter Abelard.” 
Ebers (Georg), ‘‘ Autobiographie.”’ 
Dahn (Felix), ‘“‘ Autobiographie.” 
» Baechthold (Jacob), ‘Gottfried Keller’s Leben.” 
Fontane (Theodor), ‘‘ Meine Knabenjahre.” 
Hanslick (Eduard), “ Erinnerung aus meinem Leben.” 
History. 
Sybel (Heinrich von), ‘‘ Geschichte der Begriindung des deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm I.” (VI., VIL). 
Bernardy (Theodor von), “* Tagebiicher.”’ 
Dahn (Felix), ‘‘ Die K6nige der Germanen.” 
Seeck (O.), ‘Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt.” 
Vogelstein (H.), ‘‘ Geschichte der Juden in Rom.” 
Brosch (M.), “ Geschichte von England.” 
Philosophy. 
Diihring (E.), ‘‘Gesammtkursus der Philosophie.” 
Eisler (R ), “‘ Geschichte der Philosophie im Grundriss.” 
Wahle (Richard), ‘‘ Das Ganze der Philosophie.” 
Joel (K.), ‘‘ Die Zukunft der Philosophie.” = 
Wundt (W.), ‘‘ Philosophische Studien.” 
Gomperz (T.), “‘ Griechische Denker.” 
Theology. 
Rohricht (Reinhard), “ Bibliotheca Geographica Palestina.” 
KOstlin (Julius), “‘ Der Glaube und seine Bedeutung.” 
Vorbrodt (G.), ‘* Psychologie des Glaubens.”’ 
Deissmann (G. A.), “ Bibelstudien.” 
Knopfler (A.), ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte.”’ 
Arneth (F. H. Ritter von), “‘ Das classische Heidenthum und die christlische 


Religion.” 
The Miners 


By William Potts 


With the thermometer at eighty-five in the shade, I find 
myself not in the shade but in the sun, too much absorbed 
in watching the busiest set of workmen I have recently 
seen to seek the inviting shelter close at hand. For- 
tunately, a gentle but constant breeze somewhat tempers 
the unseemly heat, and it is permitted, at this time in the 
afternoon and at this distance from the highway, to discard 
that outer garment which men most do affect in polite circles. 

The veranda faces northwest, and its timbers are of 
rustic cedar. In front lies one of the loveliest valleys that 
lovely New England can show, now juicy green with the 
fresh summer foliage, tempered here and there with the 
golden yellow of innumerable buttercups. Birds in great 
numbers flit across from moment to moment, and the air 
is full of their notes, the Baltimore orioles, the robins, and 
the bobolinks keeping up an untiring refrain from morning 
until night. The bobolink has a bright and rather elabo- 
rate song, for which one cannot very readily find words. 
The oriole, according to one of my neighbors, says, “ Philip, 
Philip, is your nest ready?” Last year it was, rather un- 
seasonably, “ Philip, Philip, are the chestnuts ripe ?” 

Beyond the yalley the distant hills, rising tier after tier, 
seem to float in the haze into which they finally fade away 
on the horizon. To the left lies the undulating mountain 
meadow, stretching southward and westward to the old 
highway—a perfect sea of green and gold, which Madam 
Magnusson told me a few days ago was the very picture 
of an Icelandic valley. I do not know what thought could 
be more comforting as I sit in the torrid heat with my back 
turned to Phcebus—not in any sense of disrespect, but 


partly that my broad hat may shade my paper and partly " 


that I may the more comfortably watch my little band of 
miners. 

Perhaps you are curious to know who these may be. I 
have said that the timbers of the veranda are of rustic 
cedar. In most places this still retains its bark, some- 
times hanging loosely, but generally still closely clinging 
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to the wood, where I wish to keep it as long as it will 
remain. Where the bark has been loosened by time, and 
stripped off, the surface of the timbers shows the most deli- 
cate and intricate tracery that you can readily imagine. 
In most instances this has presumably been made by the 
worms, but it looks for all the world like Aztec hieroglyphics 
tempered by an infusion of Japanese art. 

Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

This morning, as I made my usual round to see how my 
vines, my rose-bushes, and other ventures were progressing, 
I discovered the miners. Some days earlier I had noticed 
a sprinkling of sawdust, as I thought it, near the pier which 
supports the post on the west corner, stupidly forgetting, 
as one will, that no carpenter had worked there for several 
months. I now saw the actual artificers busily employed. 
Entering a crack where the trunk had, as it were, been 
folded together, a party of large black ants have taken pos- 
session, and, public holiday though it be, they are working 
with might and main, constructing what mysterious wind- 
ing passages within I know not, and can only surmise. 

The crack has been widened slightly at the foot of the 
post, especially close to the floor, but not to a breadth of 
more than an eighth of an inch. Beginning at a point 
about three-quarters of an inch higher, it has been again 
widened for about an inch in height. Between these 
openings it would appear that a floor has been left, but 
the work of excavation goes on upon both levels, though 
mainly upon the second. One after another the little 
workmen run out to the entrance with their mandibles full 
of sawdust, drop it in the outer passage, and return to the 
interior. Of course I cannot identify them, unmarked, 
and I do not know whether the same workers who are 
engaged in the transportation also do the excavating. 
But I know that, as the material accumulates at the en- 
trance, from time to time a party come out and remove it 
therefrom. Of these some appear more conscientious and 
much better workmen than others. A few merely carry 
the material two omthree inches and then leave it lying 
upon the floor. So far as I have observed, all that do 
this are small, and therefore probably young. But the 
others know no half-way measures. Taking a good mouth- 
ful or armful—sometimes it seems both—they run out to 
the edge of the veranda, a distance of only about six 
inches, drop their load to the ground whence there is no 
danger of its return, and then go back for another cargo. 
While returning they occasionally notice the material 
scattered untidily by the others, and carefully remove it. 

When I revisited the scene of operations after my first 
observation, I found the boards quite clear, excepting at 
the entrance. I questioned Hickory Ann as to whether 
she had been sweeping there, and, finding that she had 
not, concluded that the busy little intruders had been 
doing it themselves. I was probably mistaken, however. 
The breeze had slightly changed its direction, and had, I 
think, performed this service for them.. I imagine that 
the ants perceived this, for afterward, while I watched, 
they appeared to place considerable reliance upon this 
sort of aid in the disposal of their débris. 

Hickory Ann proposes to rout the invaders with a 
pitcher of hot :water, at which I am horrified. Of what 
account is the security of the cottage when compared with 
that of such an industrious family ? 

Underledge. 
POST SCRIPTUM 
(To the Miners) 

Perhaps the hard-headed common sense of Hickory 
Ann’s suggestion should have been regarded, after all. Cer- 
tain it is that the black warriors now march and counter- 
march over the veranda floor ; they have invaded the keep- 
ing-room ; they cast longing eyes on the sugar-bowl; they 
have climbed the golden stairs and intruded into the halls 
of repose. It is true that I do not “reckon up by dozens” 
the advancing host, but only here and there meet solitary 
adventurers—free-lances in appearance—and these are at 
once tried by drumhead court martial, with the usual re- 
sult: they meet a spy’s fate, and are mercilessly executed. 
But how do I know that they are not acting systematically 
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under sealed orders, that a lodgment has not already been 
effected in the very heart of my citadel—not merely an 
outpost captured—and that the day is not already named 
for my deposition ? 


The Comin’ Out of Cynthy 


By Anna Deming Gray 
In Two Parts—II. 


“ And, what’s more,” went on Cynthia, well pleased with 
the surprise her news had called forth, “‘ Mr. Dyer promised 
to do whatever Ben asked of him, if he would only go through 
the theological school. It seems strange that he was so 
determined to make a minister of Ben. And now he is 
through college, and he has decided what he will ask for. 
I have an idea that it’s some present to the church, but he 
did not say so.” 

And she went away, happy and interested, to trim up 
the parlor. 

“There, now,” said Mrs. Call, as soon as she was out of 
hearing, “I'll be willin’ to venture that Ben Dyer is 
workin’ up a plan of some kind. The Elder says that he 
is the brightest boy that ever growed up at Shelby Town. 
Him and Ben has always been great friends. It seems 
queer, seein’ that ole Mr. Dyer led on one side of the 
church fuss, and the Elder on the other. Elder says he 
can’t see where he got his pleasant disposition, bein’ a 
Dyer ; but I went to school with his mother, and a sweeter 
girl never lived, so he has some chance. 

“‘T s’pose you have seen how Ben hangs round Cynthy ; 
he’s been in love with her ever since he put on long pants, 
I guess. I’ve known it right along, but the Elder is as 
green as most men, He just thinks that Ben comes here 
to talk ‘ fishin’’ with him, and the best kind of dai#, and 
soon! Just as if a young man in his senses cou/d dwell 
on fishworms, with a girl like Cynthy right under his 
eyes! The Elder’s as pleased and flattered whenever he 
comes! Only last night he was sayin’, ‘ Well, Ben an’ me 
has always been the best of friends, ever sence I gave him 
his first pocketknife. It don’t pear like it could be twenty 
years ago !’ 

“ Men air mighty nice to have ’round, but most of them 
don’t ever grow up and stop bein’ boys, and they don’t 
ever have any insight. I don’t dast to say a word to him 
about it, but I have an idea Ben will tell him himself 
before long. I sha’n’t object one word myself, for it’s as 
good a way to w-nite the church as I know of. I should 
think it an overrulin’ of Providence if such should come 
to pass,” but she sighed as she spoke. 

By six o’clock everything was in readiness for the party 
to begin, as the children say, and by seven the young 
people began to arrive. Some of them came from ten, even 
twelve, miles away. The young men, sturdy, broad-shoul- 
dered fellows, most of them bronzed by farm work, were 
as uncomfortable as their best clothes, standing collars, and 
new neckties could make them ; while the girls, in white 
dresses and gay ribbons, looked like a flower garden. 

Cynthia moved among them more at ease than any of 
the others, due partly to her natural disposition and partly 
to her two years at Nazareth Seminary. She was dressed 
in a white lawn, and Ben Dyer’s eyes followed her admir- 
ingly. He paused on the veranda to whisper to Miss 
Allen (for the two had become good friends), “ I wonder 
what it is about Cynthia that makes her so different from 
any of the other girls? 

“She seems like a wreath of mist 

As she moves thro’ the summer bowers, 

With a step too floatingly soft to break 
The sleep of the dreaming flowers. 

Her eye is as sweet and as clear 
As the depth of a shaded spring, 

And beauty’s name on her brow is set, 
On her cheek its signet-ring.” 


‘So he can quote verses, too,” thought the teacher, as 
he moved away. “Ah, poor little Cynthia! she has little 
chance, I am afraid. A minister has always a great attrac- 
tion for girls—I wonder why !—-and a minister who can 
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repeat poetry with as fine a voice as this one would win a 
girl’s heart before she knew it herself. I like him, though. 
He has a finé, strong face, and such honest eyes.” 

At eight o’clock the Elder, standing in the front door, 
spoke to the young people in words which, if unusual at a 
party, had at least the spice of originality about them, and 
could be copied, perhaps with benefit, by other young 
people. 

** Young folks, you all know Cynthy, and have for twenty 
years, which is her age. I want to say for her that we 
make you all welcome, and air glad you come to Cynthy’s 
comin’-out party, which it seems is the style nowdays! 1 
want you to have as good a time as you kin, and remember 
Cynthy’s comin’ out by it. An’ now, if the Rev. Benjamin 
Dyer will come forward to the pulpit, I would like to have 
him lead us in prayer. All good times would be better if 
commenced with a blessin’ of the Lord; and havin’ only 
Cynthy, I am bound to have everything done properly 
and in order, and start her out right.” 

There was a surprised hush of silence after this unusual 
way of beginning an evening party, and then a little rustle 
of approval made itself felt, as the Rev. Benjamin pushed 
his way through the crowd, and, taking his place at the 
pulpit, offered a short and earnest prayer. 

Then the Elder invited them to “go right ahead now,, 
and have the best time the county ever held !”’"—an invita- 
tion they were not slow in accepting, but entered into the. 
spirit of the occasion with a zest worthy their years. 

Small tables had been put out under the trees, for the: 
dining-room was too small to try to serve supper indoors. 
Mrs. Call’s plan had been to begin serving refreshments- 
at half-past ten, but an entirely unforeseen circumstance 
delayed the plan. 

At nine Miss Allen, who had slipped out to a quiet chair 
on the porch, saw Ben and Cynthia walking slowly toward’ 
the house. They paused in the shadow, and Cynthia called! 
his attention to the moonflowers that starred the vine.. 
Thinking they would walk on in a moment, she sat still, 
screened by the vines, and little suspecting that she was 
about to hear family secrets. 

“ But, Ben, you can’t think what you are asking,” said 
Cynthia. “Father would never in the world consent— 
and I have on this old last year’s lawn, with the starch all 
out of it—and my hair is all mussed up—and, oh, Ben, 
what nonsense—you must be only in fun!” 

“I was never in such dead earnest in all my life,” said 
Ben’s decided voice. ‘I have the license right here in 
my pocket, Cynthia; that proves it. You were always 
noted for doing unexpected things. Our friends are all 
here, and I go the last of the week to take my charge in 
Fulton. If you think about it, you will be sure to decide 
that you cannot get ready in a week. I wonder why girls 
always think that the man who loves them wants to. have 
them sew themselves tired and nervous for weeks before 
the wedding, getting a lot of dry goods ready! The man 
isn’t in love with the clothes; it’s the girl! I want you, 
Cynthia! I need your help in the very beginning of my 
first charge. Forty years from now, who will remember 
or care what wedding clothes you had? But there will be 
those, please God, who will remember the work we did 
together, Cynthia !” 

And the ring of courage and manly resolve in the young 
preacher’s voice made the eyes of the unwilling listener 
behind the vines fill with tears. 

“ There come Mary Ellis and Alice Merwin; they are 
looking for you, dear. I am going now to hunt your father 
and mother ; Jack has promised to perform the ceremony 
if all goes well.” 

Then the girls came up and carried Cynthia off to join 
some game, and Miss Allen sat wondering how this unex- 
pected sequel to the party would end. 

‘Mrs, Call said that he carried things with a high hand,” 
she thought, “and I agree with her. As I am quite com- 
fortable, and have heard what I should not hear now, I 
think I will just sit still and see what comes next. There’s 
not a chapter in ‘ Trilby’ excels in interest or in dramatic 
situations this little play in real life.” 

Just then the Elder and Ben came slowly up the path 
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and sat down on the lowest step. The Elder was saying, 
“You’ve lost your head, Ben, my boy, that’s certain, or 
you wouldn’t ever thought of it.” 

“No,” put in Ben, “it’s my heart I’ve lost. Cynthia’s 
had that for so many years that I don’t know how it feels 
to own one. Why, Elder, I’ve been in love with her ever 
since she took off her long clothes, I think; certainly 
ever since she was in pinafores! It’s just this way, 
Elder.” Then followed an account of the call from the 
Fulton church. “Man 7s hard to satisfy,” he finished, 
laughing. ‘“‘I have had one call, and now life hardly seems 
worth living unless I can get another ‘Call.’ For years, 
Elder, you’ve said that what you most wanted to live to see 
was the fixing up of that old church trouble, and the Pres- 
byterians worshiping together again. The Methodists have 
their money ready, and will put up a good building just as 
soon as the Presbyterians want their church. You can see 
that it will be a splendid thing for the town. I told Cynthia 
to tell you what I intended to do with that deed. I want 
you to take charge of it and call a meeting of the Elders— 
all there are left of them. I expect she told you, too, about 
father’s promise to do whatever I asked of him if I would 
only study for the ministry. You see, I fancied that I was 
cut out fora lawyer. But I am going to be as faithful and 
as good a minister as I can, It’s the noblest, grandest pro- 
fession in the world. I want Cynthia’s help, Elder. I 
need her. I reminded father of that promise last night, 
and what I asked was for him to bring mother and come 
up here this evening. 1 told him that I hoped he was 
coming to my wedding. I have Cynthia’s and her mother’s 
consent, if I can only get yours. This would do more to fix 
up that old trouble than almost anything else. Father only 
wants a chance to show that he is sorry for the mistake he 
made. I’ve as good as heard him say so. The supper is 
ready, Elder, and our friends are here. There come father 
and mother now. Come on, Elder, and meet them—you 
can see that it is rather a hard place for them. I'll bea 
good son to you, and you’ll never regret it, I know. If 
you think a year, you won’t be any more willing to give 
me Cynthia than you are now. Come, Elder!” and he 
stood up. 

“ Hit’s my opinion you’d turned out a fust-rate lawyer,” 
said the Elder, solemnly, as he got slowly to his feet, glanc- 
ing about helplessly for his wife, who was always his help 
and courage in times of uncertainty; and, still in a half- 
daze at the suddenness of it all, he followed Ben down the 
path. 

The teacher got up quickly and went into the lighted 
parlor. 

“TI think I'll be safer from any more family secrets 
indoors,” she thought. ‘I deserve to be put to bed now 

~ without my supper, but I really did not mean to hear. I'll 
take a chair near the pulpit, I think, and wait for develop- 
ments.” 

The room was full of little groups of older people, 
who had gotten past the age of being careless as to 
rheumatism and colds in the head, and so preferred the 
house. 

She joined one of these groups and began telling some 
of the mothers about the progress of some of their young 
hopefuls at school, but her thoughts were busy anticipat- 
ing what the next act in this little play would be. 

At half-past ten the Elder came in; he was talking over 
his shoulder as he came. 

“ Yes, all of you come into the house now—all that kin 
get in; I hear that there’s somethin’ of interest goin’ to 
transpire soon.” 

In a moment Ben’s young clergyman friend elbowed his 
way through the crowd, and, going up to the pulpit, stood 
awaiting. 

Almost immediately Ben Dyer came slowly from the 
-sitting-room, leading Cynthia. She had on the white lawn 
-She had worn earlier in the evening, and one snowy moon- 
- flower nestled at her breast and one in her hair. She was 
very pale, but no one would have suspected that, two 
hours before, this part of the evening’s entertainment was 
ynot thought of by Cynthia. 

When they paused in front of the pulpit, the young min- 
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ister read the marriage ceremony uniting Benjamin Dyer 
and Cynthia Call in the holy bonds of wedlock, The 
guests were surprised into a breathless silence until it was 
over, and then what a clamor, congratulation, and hubbub 
of voices rose! No one but Miss Allen knew the whole 
truth, for, with the Call setness, as his wife would have 
expressed it, the Elder insisted that the affair be kept a 
secret, which was as well, perhaps. After supper he said 
to the teacher, with a return of something of his usual 
cheerfulness : 

“Well, I guess Cynthy has got ahead of the Gould girl 
for this season. She didn’t think to wind up her comin’- 
out party with a weddin’ !” 

But she noticed that his eyes were moist and his voice 
husky in spite of the assumed cheerfulness. 

A week later, on her way from school, she met the Elder 
driving down the turnpike. He was standing up in the 
farm-wagon and singing at the top of his voice as he drove: 


*“ Arise, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 


In the back of the wagon stood the pulpit and the chairs. 

When she reached the house she found Mrs. Call sitting 
idle in the parlor. As the teacher came in, she glanced up, 
and Miss Allen saw that she had been crying. 

“T know I’m an old goose,” she said, answering the 
glance, “but for fifteen years, Miss Allen, I’ve been 
hatin’ and gettin’ used to that pulpit and them chairs, and 
now the room ’pears sort of lonesome like and bare with- 
out them. We mortals is mighty hard to please, and 
there ain’t none of us finds out just what we do want in 
this earthly tabernicle.” 


The Fetich of Liberalism 
By Mary B. Dimond 


A certain strenuous or domineering quality of tone in 
the modern demand for liberalitysin thought; a sugges- 
tion of threatening in the intimation that, whatever else 
you may choose to be, you are not permitted to be “ nar- 
row,” sometimes creates a mild rebellion in a mind pos- 
sessing its share of the contrariness of human nature. One 
exclaims: “Then the Goddess of Liberty is, after all, her- 
self something of a despot!” and is tempted to head a 
revolution in favor of his own right to hold bigoted opinions 
if he chooses, in spite of her. 

Have we not each detected our neighbor, if not our- 
selves, intimidated by the scowl of this deity, making haste 
to recognize every man’s right to believe what he pleases 
(whether it happens to be true or false), and assuring the 
world that, as for himself, he has no preferences? Have 
we not noted some stripling from the Christian camp, who, 
in view of his own intellectual armament, ought to realize 
that for him discretion is the only part of valor, sallying 
jauntily forth to meet the Goliath of Skepticism? Par- 
don me—the figure is misleading ; rather let us regard him 
as strolling over to the Philistine camp to chat in a large- 
minded and dispassionate way with the great Champion 
upon the respective merits of the two armies, proud to 
show himself too broad to have any old-fashioned strong 
prejudices in favor of his own! 

Surely one is coming to have a respect for the courage, 
even if not for the opinions, of the man who has the nerve 
to be narrow, now that the whip that has ever sought to 
flog stragglers into line has passed over into hands which 
cause it to sing about his ears whensoever his course veers 
toward the conservative edge of the highway. One begins 
to wonder if any set of opinions, new or old, necessarily 
makes a man large-minded or charitable of heart, or if that 
dogmatism which has demanded conformity to itself, in 
place of individual conviction in the name of orthodoxy, by 
any other name would smell more sweet. 

And at last one is prepared to admit—regretfully, owing 
to his own unavoidable share in it—that human nature 
may be the culprit, after all, and the cause of our narrow- 
ness (liberal orthodox) quite as much as any of our exeeds ; 
and also that, as a rule, we human beings are nat yet quite 
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prepared to let another differ much from us in opinion 
without some desire, more or less modified, to see that 
person smart for it. This, then, is a little plea for patience 
toward both of those classes, in one or other of which 
the writer’s and the gentle reader’s names are duly set 
down, the narrow-minded liberal and the narrow-minded 
conservative. 


A Dangerous Effort 


A positively dangerous effort in behalf of a good end— 
an effort that contradicts that generally accepted idea that 
“ the end justifies the means ’’—is found in the street sales 
conducted by boys and girls in the poorer sections of our city 
in behalf of a “ Sick Babies’ Fund.” As one passes through 
the poorer regions of the city, a table with a placard “ For 
Sick Babies,” holding several articles that for the most 
part have no value, is a common sight. One table recently 
seen had on it a broken shell box, a flabby pincushion, 
not clean, a tin pepper-box with a paper picture pasted 
on its side. The picture would not adhere, so one of 
the young saleswomen applied her tongue to it when it 
fell off and put it back on the box. Two red tissue-paper 
parcels each held half a stick of chewing-gum, which was 
sold at the price of a whole stick. There was not an 
article on the table that gave evidence of any personal 
work or sustained interest on the part of any child. Fully 
a dozen children were standing about this table, and most 
of them were disputing as to how much they had done for it. 

The appearance of a stranger brought these children 
clamoring about him, saying, “‘ Please buy for the sick 
babies.” Wishing to know something of the system, a 
gentleman stopped and asked, “To whom do you send 
the money?” There was silence for a moment, and then 
a little girl, pointing indefinitely down the street, said : 
“‘ The lady lives down there ” 

‘“*Which house ?” was asked. 

“TI don’t know. I ain’t got anything to do with this 
except to help,” was the reply. 

Not one of this group knew who was to receive the 
money from them, or where it was to go finally. They did 
not know where the sick babies were, except that they did 
not live “‘ round here.” 

There was no check upon the children. They could 
have used the money for themselves had they been so dis- 
posed. On the return through the same street, one small 
girl of about six sat in charge of this table. If a better 
system could be found to begin the evolution of street- 
beggars, the writer has never found it. 

To help the poor to help each other should be the basis 
of every movement for the betterment of man. But it will 
never be done by encouraging begging from passing 
strangers, or the sale of things that have no value, or the 
‘sale of things at twice their value. A crusade was started 
against this movement in one neighborhood by arousing the 
mothers to a sense of the inevitable evils that must follow. 

If there were no other danger possible than the break- 
ing down of the natural reserve of every little girl of decent 
tendencies against speaking to a strange man on the street, 
that in itself should arouse the indignant protest of every 
loving father and mother. 

When it is remembered that this method of raising 
money is confined to the very localities where it is most 
difficult to protect girls, most difficult to develop a senti- 
ment of chivalry among boys, one’s greatest indignation is 
aroused against the gross injustice to the littie children, 

Were we more careful of our children, the inducements, 
the temptations that are about them in childhood, would 
not be those that lower standards of honesty and break 
down the natural reserve peculiar to sex. To make a 
masquerade of charity by forms of work which a few years 
later demand reformatory systems to reclaim the victims 
of misapplied éfforc, is about as extravagant a method of 
saving the babies of the poor as could be devised—ex- 
travagant for the State, and tragically extravagant for the 
family. Public sentiment must make itself felt against this 
use of the children of the poor. 
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Bicycle Festivities 
By Rose Crosby 


Now that the bicycle has come to stay with us, ingenious 
hostesses are endeavoring to invent smart and popular 
modes of entertaining riders who come on their silent 
steeds from near and far. The days when daintily gowned 
damsels spent the long hours of midsummer afternoons on 
the lawn, lazily swinging croquet-mallets, with ever an eye 
to the picturesque in the selection of leghorn hats and sun- 
shades, have long since passed away. The era succeeding 
gave to the world tennis-lovérs, and tennis-parties furnished 
the afternoon diversion in country homes and summer 
resorts. Only the most enthusiastic players donned ath- 
letic and suitable clothing, the “summer girl” appearing 
oftentimes, as in the old croquet days, in ordinary dress, 
daintily gowned and attractive in the extreme. 

With the advent of the bicycle a new order of things 
has swept away the old and conventional belief that girls 
must be excluded from sports that require energy, and by 
thousands the maidens of to-day are donning sensible 
apparel, and wheeling through by-paths and along wooded 
ways, making over both continents a network of single- 
wheel tracks. 

In one of the suburban villages an attractive hostess has 
excited the envy of her neighbors because she was betimes 
with her ideas for the reception of her bicycle friends who 
ride out from town, and many and varied are the schemes 
she has invented to induce them to halt and refresh them- 
selves. Lemonade in old earthenware crocks, and Apolli- 
naris and seltzer bottles resting on ice, are placed attractively 
near the tired rider, who finds, after half an hour’s rest on 
the tastefully furnished porch, that even if he, dares not 
indulge in cooling drink, he has been refreshed by the 
sight of it, and the cup of tea proffered in its stead cheers, 
and, true to the well-known saying, does not inebriate. 
This simple thoughtfulness is part of each day’s provision 
for the occasional and unexpected visitor. Once a week 
more elaborate preparations are made for invited guests, 
and have proved that novelty allures beyond everything 
else. 

A BICYCLE MEET 


A dozen couples were summoned one moonlight night, 
and on their arrival found that accommodation for their 
bicycles had been arranged by their host. The piazza 
was lighted with Japanese lanterns, and the entertainment 
provided was quite to the liking of the young people 
present. A basket of ribbons was passed to the gentlemen 
of the party, and each drew one, to find painted upon it 
the name of a lady whom he was to take for a fifteen-minute 
ride. ‘On ‘the return of the first relay, the ladies were 
allowed to draw, and invite the gentlemen whose names 
were on theirribbons. This insured informal introduction, 
and led to pleasant téte a-tétes. 

A game had: been ingeniously contrived, the playing 
of which scored votes for the various bicycles. A large 
circle of pasteboard had been painted to represent a wheel ; 
each spoke bore the name of a bicycle—* The Columbia,” 
“The Speeder,” “The Waverley,” “ The Stearns,” “ The 
Victor,” etc., etc. Upon a fixed hub the wheel was 
made to revolve, and a statienary pointer outside the rim 
indicated, when the wheel stopped, the name of the bicycle 
to receive a vote. The owner of the wheel receiving the 
most votes was presented with a simple souvenir by way 
of recording success. Appropriate refreshment was served 
to the “toiling idlers ” on wooden plates which had been 
painted with spokes and tires to represent wheels, and 
these were carried away by the guests to serve as remind- 
ers of a most pleasant evening. 


A BICYCLE LUNCHEON 


Rather more formal than the moonlight meet, a luncheon 
for ten ladies was given the following week, the invitations 
requesting that the guests should come on their wheels in 
bicycle costume. The round table looked like a large wheel, 
the spokes marked off with goldenrod, in honor of the lady 
for whom the luncheon was given. The color scheme was 
carried out by the use of mandarin oranges for the appe- 
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tizing first course, by having nasturtiums in the salad, and 
by various other devices. Anagrams were handed around 
between the courses. The letters forming them were 
known to spell the names of the various popular wheels, 
and yet it was no easy matter to guess correctly, and the 
attempt to do so gave rise to great merriment. Ice-cream 
was in form of odd little figures mounted on toy bicycles. 
After luncheon and a sufficiently long rest, the guests en- 
joyed a late afternoon ride on their wheels, and as they 
sped away, led by their hostess, their jaunty costumes sug- 
gested freedom and comfort unsurpassed by any ever yet 
donned by women. 


BICYCLE TEAS 

More simple even than moonlight or midday festivities 
are the numberless sorts of “teas” that may be given by 
bicyclers to their friends. Whether at one of the sub- 
urban clubs or parks, or on the grounds of one’s country 
home, novel features suggest themselves, and notable and 
agreeable gatherings are the result. 


% 
, Practical Golf 


By James Hammond 


It 1s a great mistake to think that the game of golf is 
confined to country of a special topography, or to well- 
laid-out links prepared under the auspices of clubs and 
experienced golfers from England. Naturally, links which 
have been laid out by an experienced hand over territory 
suitable for the game will be better than others, but, prac- 
tically speaking, any boy or man can make his own links 
and have many a good game of golf on them, if he has terri- 
tory enough. If you are at the seashore, for example, you 
have the very best grounds for links in the sand-dunes and 
the uplands that are usually within a mile of the beach. 
If you are in the mountains, there is capital country at 
hand in all the irregularities which are always near moun- 
tains. If you are on farm lands, there are sure to be 
clumps of trees, little ravines, and a dozen other varieties 
of depressions and elevations, all of which can be utilized. 
Only one thing is needed in all this, and that is, of course, 
necessary—a thorough love of the game and a reasonable 
supply of ingenuity. 

Here is the whole principle in a nutshell : The game of 
golf consists in driving small balls over the country and 
sending them into a series of holes with mallets or clubs, 
He who goes the rounds of the holes in the fewest strokes 
wins. The number of holes or links may be seven, eight, 
nine, ten, or more. They may be any distance apart. 
They may be over any kind of country. If there are only 
four or five, go over these three or four times for one game. 
If you have eighteen, that is quite enough. Nine is a 
common number, giving the player eighteen holes in all— 
that is, nine out and nine back. As it is comparatively 
easy to “hole” the ball on perfectly level greensward, the 
scheme is to secure a bit of country which offers obstruc- 
tions, such as ravines near holes, or stone walls, sand-pits, 
or anything of this nature. In other words, the more 
irregular the country, to a certain extent, the better the links. 

You who are near the seashore should work somewhat 
as follows, therefore: Go out some day, taking along your 
American ingenuity, and start from some spot near the 
hotel. You must select a level bit of earth for a “ teeing- 
ground ”—a place to start from. Perhaps two hundred 
yards away there is a deep sand-pit. Here is your next 
spot. Take six inches of four-inch gas pipe, and drive it 
into a level piece of turf or hard ground near the sand-pit. 
Excavate the earth inside the pipe, and there you have a 
hole six inches deep and four inches in diameter. When 
the earth around the hole has been thoroughly rolled, you 
have the first hole and its “ putting-green.” If, in mak- 
ing your stroke from the teeing-ground, the ball goes into 
the sand pit, you have to drive it out by using the clubs, 
each stroke counting against you. The sand-pit or 
“bunker” is, therefore, what makes the stroke difficult 
and brings out the skill of the player. 

Perhaps three hundred yards on there is a large mound 
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of earth, or a stone wall, or a row of trees. Put the sec- 
ond hole and green just beyond this, and again this ob- 
struction or “hazard” will serve its purpose. The dis- 
tance may be anything from half a mile to three miles over 
the links. They themselves may be in a straight line, in 
irregular lines, or in a circle. Itdoes not matter. Variety 
and difficulty are the two qualities needed. Of course in 
thoroughgoing links all teeing-grounds should be bits of 
greensward perfectly level and smooth, and the course 
from hole to hole should be free from long grass. But, 
practically speaking, anything will do. . 

The game itself consists in hitting this small ball, which 
is nearly two inches in diameter, with one of the series of 
clubs from one hole to another over the course: You 
“tee off” at the start by making a little pile of earth, 
placing the ball on this with the hands, and thus securing 
an opportunity for a strong stroke with the club. After 
this the ball cannot be touched with anything but the club 
until it has been holed, except under certain conditions, 
when it counts against the player. This first stroke is, of 
course, a long drive, the object being to get as close to 
the first hole as possible.on the first stroke. You may hit 
a fence, or get into a bunker, or strike a treé. The skill 
lies in not doing any of these things, but in driving the 
ball so that it will stop within a few feet of the first hole, 
if possible on the green. Then your object is to go into 
the hole on the next stroke, or in the next few strokes. 

Having once holed, taie the ball out with the hands, 
make another tee, and drive for the next hole. At the 
same time that you are playing, your opponent is likewise 
driving another ball from hole to hole. If you go the 
rounds of the links in ninety-five strokes, and he does it in 
ninety-six or ninety-seven, or any larger number, you have 
won. There are other ways of counting which can be 
easily learned by one who becomes interested in the game. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that a dozen or 
more clubs are necessary. They are not, at first, at any 
rate. By and by, when you join a golf club, and play on 
well-laid-out links, with all the refinements possible, some 
of the extra clubs will perhaps be of use; but for the boy 
or young man who is beginning, and who does not expect 
to be a professional or a champion tournament player, six 
clubs are more than enough. These are, briefly : 

The Driver is a wooden club of the kind called “bulger.” 
This is used to drive the ball when it is in a good position 
and a long, straight distance is to be covered. 

The Brassy is a club which is of wood, but has a shoe 
of iron, hitting thus a more precise and heavier blow. It 
is to be used for shorter distances and when the ball lies 
in a position where you cannot get a good, full swing with 
the driver. 

The Cveek is an iron club—that is, the lower part is all 
iron—and is used for still shorter strokes than a brassy, 
and where the “lie” or position of the ball is still worse, 
when a stiff, quick stroke is required, with more precision. 
and less distance to it. 

The Mashie has a shorter handle, which is stiffer tham 
the foregoing, and at the same time the face of the shoe is. 
turned backwards, so that as you hit the ball it lifts it 
quickly, differing from the driver stroke just as a “ fly” 
differs from a “liner” in baseball. This club is used for 
getting a ball out of a sand-pit, or a rut in the road, or long: 
grass, where distance is hardly an item. 

The Zofter is iron-footed, and still more turned back as. 
to face. It is used to jump the ball out of a deep bunker, 
and to make it rise quicker while not going so far as the 
mashie would send it. The lofter is also used to send 
the ball up on the putting-green. 

The Putter is a club used for sending very short but ex- 
tremely accurate strokes, those, for example, which actually 
send the ball into its hole after it has been sent up on the 
green with the lofter. Some of these are iron, some wood ;. 
the metal are better. 

These are all the clubs that are necessary ; and with what. 
has already been said of the game and the links, no boy in 
the country need go without playing golf if he really wants 
to play. Lay out a set of links and see how easily it can 
be done. 
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For the Little People 


The Blacksmith 


My gray horse went trot, trot, trot, 

To the busy blacksmith shop ; 

She had lost an iron shoe. 

Pace, pace, pace, her colt came too. 
CHORUS. 

Hear the merry blacksmith singing, 

Hear his anvil gayly ringing ! 

Round and round his arm is swinging 

As he makes my horse a shoe. 


First the blacksmith—neighbor John— 
Tied his leather apron on, 

Then he blew the bellows so, 

Till the fire was all aglow.—Cho. 


Next, his iron heated well, 
Clink-a-ta-clank his hammer fell, 
Making sparks fly thick and fast, 
Till the shoe is made at last.— Cho. 

— Child-Garden. 


& 
Camping Out 
By Ella Mayhew 


It was midsummer in the beautiful Adiron- 
dack Mountains, and the Merlin family had left 
their pretty home in the hot, noisy city to 
give the children a few weeks of frolic and 
fresh air. Ralph, who was eight years old, 
always felt very proud and brave when his 
mother intrusted his younger brother and little 
sister to his care for a ramble. 

One evening Mr. Merlin went down to the 
village where they obtained their supplies, and 
while mamma was preparing.supper the boys 
thought they would go to meet him on his 
return. It was getting dark, and they intended 
to go only a little way, then hide, and scare 
papa when he came along. They went around 
one big bowlder, and were looking for a good 
place in which to hide, when suddenly Willie 
stopped and whispered, “Oh, Ralph! look 
there by that tree; there’s something; I 
b’lieve it’s a bear!” 

Ralph wanted to be brave, but he stopped 
and said, “ I guess it’s only a dog ; let’s go on.” 
The dreadful object stood perfectly still, and 
Willie was now sure that it had big bright 
eyes, and was looking straight at him. 

“Let’s go back,” said Willie; and as they 


turned their backs on the “ bear” both boys: 


were quite sure that it was coming right after 
them, and with a scream they started to run 
as fast as they could up hill. 

With wild cries and screams they rushed 
into the tent where mamma was, frightening 
little Nell, and crying, “Mamma, mamma, 
shut the door quick! There’s a bear out there, 
mm he’s coming right up the path; we saw 

im.” 

Mrs. Merlin picked up Nell and tried to quiet 
the boys, but they clung to her dress and cried 
for her to shut the door, forgetting that there 
was no door to the tent. 

“ What in the world is all this noise about !” 
said a voice from the entrance. “ You'll have 
all the town up here if you keep that up.” 

“ Oh, papa, how did you get home? Didn’t 
you see the bear?” broke in Ralph, who had 
nearly stopped crying. 

“ Bear!” said Mr. Merlin, laughing. 
I hardly think so. Where was he?” 

“ Just down the path a little way; we went 
to meet you, and he was there watching for 
us, and we ran all the way back,” answered 
Ralph. 

Ps Well, perhaps he’ll be there in the morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Merlin, “and then we will go 
and kill him.” 

_ As soon as the boys were up the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Merlin rook his rifle, and away they 
went down the mountain, until they came to 
the place where Ralph thought the bear had 
been the night before. 

« Yes, there is your bear,” laughed Mr. 
Merlin, pointing to a long black rock. “He 
will jump up and hug you if you are not 
careful !” 

The boys were very much ashamed for 
having been frightened at something they had 
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passed so often, but they had never noticed 
how much it looked like a bear until now. 

“Some of these rocks have very strange 
shapes,” said Mr. Merlin. “ We will go and 
see the one called ‘Jumbo’ before we go 
home. It looks for all the world like an 
elephant, only ever so much larger.” 

“We will go in the daytime, won’t we, 


_papa ?” asked Willie. 


@ 
The “ Scorcher’s”’ Loss 


We hear a great deal about bicycle-riding 
these days. And we have a new word, 
“scorcher,” which means a bicyclist who makes 
fast time. We do not hear that this man sees 
any more of the world, or that he knows its 
beauties any better, because of the journeys 
his bicycle makes possible. The only thing 
the “scorcher” does is to prove how fast he 
can make his wheel go round. He makes 
himself an engine. If a man wants to be a 
piece of machinery, he has accomplished his 
purpose by becoming ascorcher. Doctors tell 
us that those men injure themselves who make 
exercise hard work; they destroy pleasure 
and health at the same time. Men who make 
a study of the human body, men who train 
college teams for athletics, and those who 
train the men who spar for money, call atten- 
tion to the way in which it is done. How 
careful they are to see that these men begin 
to train slowly, working only a little each day 
until they have strengthened their muscles! 
Always the well-trained man is the one who 
never uses all the strength he has. The 
poorly trained man is the one who uses all the 
strength he has to accomplish what he is try- 
ing todo. It is with our strength as with our 
money ; the poor man is the one who never 
has any in reserve, who spends all he has, 
Doctors say that when a rider’s eyes are 
strained, and his lips drawn tightly, and his 
face looks red and puffed, that rider has used 
up all his strength and is bankrupt. 

For growing boys and girls the danger from 
over-exertion is more serious than with men 
and women. Growing boys and girls should 
ride erect and gently until they have a large 
surplus of strength. When growing, the bones 
are softer and more easily injured. The heart 
can become diseased through over-exertion, 
and then exercise is forbidden. 

The bicycle is a good servant, but a bad 
master. If it controls you, the pleasure you 
might have is destroyed. There is a story 
told of a man who rode through a beautiful 
country with some friends. He reached the 
stopping-place a couple of hours before the 
rest of his party. When the others arrived, 
he was on the piazza, tired out ; they were fresh 
and enthusiastic. “ Wasn’t the road beauti- 
ful? Did younctice the horse-chestnut trees ?” 
“ No,” said the scorcher ; “I was watching my 
wheel.” 

All through the dinner he was silent, for he 
had not seen any of the sights nor heard the 
soundshat made the journey so beautiful for 
his friends. He was a “scorcher.” 


®@ 
A Living Picture 

The Emperor of Germany is a great man. 
He means to be familiar with the life of the 
people of his own day, and he arouses the 
affection of the old Germans by his admira- 
tion for his ancestor Frederick the Great. 
Frederick the Great learned to play the flute, 
and he also composed music. A painter 
named Herr Menzel some time since painted 
a picture of a musicale held in the music- 
room in Sans Souci, in which Frederick the 
Great took part. The present Emperor Will- 
iam recently surprised this historical painter 
by reproducing in the same music-room his 
great picture. All the people wore the cos- 
tumes of the figures in the picture. The 
picture was copied to the minutest details. 
The old painter never ceased to regret that he 
had not been able to get the consent of the 
Grand Marshal to see the music-room by 


candle-light. While the artist regretted this, 
the public did not know that the artist 
had painted in his candle-light without ever 
having seen the room lighted. The present 
Emperor heard at last of the old artist’s life- 
long regret. The tableau was given at night 
in the music-room. The programme of one 
of Frederick the Great’s concerts was also 
reproduced, among the numbers a concerto of 
the great Emperor’s. 

When every arrangement was complete, 
Herr Menzel was invited to Sans Souci, and 
when the doors of the music-room were opened 
there was his great painting of “ A Flute Con- 
certo at Sans Souci” reproduced with the 
lighted candles. The Emperor and Empress 
took each a part. When the doors were 
opened, a flute-player played the Emperor’s 
concerto. The living picture was followed by 
a banquet at which Herr Menzel had the seat 
of honor, a supremely happy man. Herr 
Menzel is now eighty years of age. 


& 
The People of Labrador 


Labrador is not considered a desirable place 
in which to live, yet the people who live there 
seem to enjoy life. One of the advantages is 
that they do not have to pay rent. Most of 
the people own a summer house and a winter 
house. The summer house is on the coast. 
The people live in these houses from June to 
October. The cod-fishing season is during 


. these months, and this is the principal indus- 


try of the people. They catch, dry, and sell the 
fish to traders, and thus purchase their winter 
supplies. The winter houses are on the shore 
of an inland lake or river, and built in the 
shelter of trees. In the winter the men hunt 
for rabbits, partridges, and other small game, 
and trap the fur-bearing animals. Wood-cut- 
ting is also an industry, but does not bring 
money. The wood is for their own use. Part 
of the time the weather is so severe that there 
is no possibility for work or fun out-of-doors. 

Winter is the time of visiting. The dogs 
are harnessed, and the whole family cross the 
lake or river for a visit. Dancing is the 
evening amusement. The people of Labrador 
are a kindly, home-loving people. 


®@ 
A Puzzling Question 


Grandma says (though I don’t see why) 
That I am the apple of her eye; 
Brother calls me a dunce; Aunt Fan 
Says she thinks I’m a little man ; 
Father says I’m a reg’lar boy, 

And mother calls me her pride ’n’ joy. 


Now this is what I would like to know— 
How in the world can a fellow grow 
Who’s a pride ’n’ joy, an apple, a dunce, 
A reg’lar boy and a man at once! 

— Youth’s Companion. 


& 
The Queen’s Shawl 


Queen Victoria is also the Empress of In- 
dia. One of the valuable products of India 
are cashmere shawls, which are so expensive as 
to be bought only by people who have at least 
comparative wealth. Queen Victoria has 
many of these shawls sent her as gifts. These 
she in turn presents to others. Recently she 
sent one of these shawls to a queen of asmall ~ 
African tribe not far from Cape Town. The 
nights are cold where this queen lives, so she 
dipped the beautiful shawl in melted fat, to 
make it warmer, and used it as a blanket! 


& 
Friends 


These two dogs, Dutch and Curley, were 
great friends. Curley was a house-dog, and 
Dutch a watch-dog who was chained to a ken- 
nel. .Curley was very fond of Dutch, and 
would carry bones and dainty morsels to his 
friend’s kennel. One morning Curley came 
into the house whining. The family went out 
to the kennel and found Dutch wasdead. He 
was buried in the garden, and Curley for a 
long time carried bones to his grave.. 
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The facts in the new Andover case 

The New Andover Case appear to be in brief as follows : The 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Ryder is Professor 

of New Testament Greek in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Some two years ago suspicions arose that his interpretation of 
the New Testament in certain respects concerning the Person of 
Christ did not accord with the Andover Creed, nor with the 
theological views current in the Congregational (orthodox) 
churches of New England. The Trustees investigated the 
matter, and decided that he was sound on the great doctrines of 
the Creed, but at the same time cautioned him respecting certain 
aspects of his teaching as lacking in theological clearness. This 


investigation being brought before the Board of Visitors, they 


conducted an independent investigation, involving a long and 
elaborate statement from Dr. Ryder, which has not yet been 
made public. To this paper the Visitors replied stating their 
interpretation of the Creed, and their fears that his views were in 
certain respects not harmonious therewith. This elicited a second 
and shorter paper from Dr. Ryder, in which he declined to 
recant his own views, but restated them more briefly and with, 
we judge, some disavowal of interpretations which had been 
put upon them. In the words of Dr. Quint, one of the Visitors, 
this paper “ was of so satisfactory a character that the Visitors 
felt unanimously that it brought Professor Ryder within the 
lines of the Creed.” The finding of the Visitors is given in the 
following phraseology, in an interview with Dr. Quint published 
in certain of the Massachusetts papers: 


Turning now to the paper presented to-day by Professor Ryder, it gives the 
Visitors great pleasure to be able to say that, whether it be by clearer statement 
of the view of Christ’s person which he holds, or by more definite disclaimer of 
views which previous language gave reasonable cause for apprehending that he 
held, or by acertain modification of statement in view of attention recently 
given to the subject, or by something of all these causes combined, the impres- 
sion left by Dr. Ryder’s paper is decidedly different from that left by the paper 
previously presented or by those more informal papers presented to the Trustees 
and which came to the attention of the Visitors. In this present paper, which 
we rejoice in taking to be the mature utterance of his personal belief, we are 
glad to be able to feel that the Professor stands within the declaration of the 
‘Creed upon the vital subject referred to. 


From another report it appears that the question of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Andover Creed should be interpreted 
came also before the Board, that a paper on this subject was 
read by Dr. Daniel T. Fiske, of Newburyport, the President of 
the Board, and that the position of this paper, that the Creed 
was to have a liberal rather than a strict construction put upon 
it, was adopted by both Boards in the final action taken. The 
result has been very warmly welcomed in Andover, where Dr. 
Ryder is greatly loved for his personal character as well as greatly 
respected for his scholarship. The precise questions respecting 
the Person of Christ involved are not stated in the official inter- 
views, and we do not think it worth while to give our readers 
the very untrustworthy surmises of lay reporters on the subject. 
An official publication of all the documents in the case is promised 
in the near future. We comment on the case in our editorial 
columns. 

The sbip Furnessia, of the Anchor 
Missionaries Sail for Africa Line, which left the port of New 

York on August 17 for Glasgow, 
carried a devoted band of missionaries bound for the East 
Coast of Africa, whence, in all probability, some of them will 
never return. The party is under the leadership of the Rev. 
P. Cameron Scott, and consists of Miss Bertha Recling 
and Miss Minnie Lindburg, of Providence, R. I.; the Rev. 
Frederick W. Kruger, of New Britain, Conn.; the Rev. Willis 
Hotchkiss, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. A. C. Scott and Miss 
Margaret C. Scott, of Brooklyn, and Miss Sarah E. Crego. 
This party goes under the auspices of the African Inland Mis- 
sion; and one of the most beautiful facts about it is that one of 
the missionaries is a rescued girl from the Door of Hope at No. 
102 East Sixty-first Street, New York. She goes as that society’s 
first missionary. Next spring the Rev. William A. Arthur, James 
Arthur, George H. Culby, Miss Freda Stramberg, the Rev. T. H. 
Allan, and Miss Moffitt will follow the band to take up work 
in the Soudan. A number of people well known in religious 
circles in New York and Philadelphia were at the pier to see 
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them off; among them Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, who 
are in charge of the Door of Hope, and the Rev. Charles E. 
Hurlburt; Chairman of the Philadelphia Missionary Council. As 
the steamship moved out into the stream, songs of praise rolled 
triumphantly across the waters, and those on shore and those on 
ship, even the crew and the longshoremen, touched by the 
scene, joined in the chorus of song. One of the morning papers 
said the next day: “Seldom has so remarkable and fervently 
religious a scene been witnessed in this city.” This missionary 
party will hold several meetings on their arrival in Scotland, and 
then will go to Italy, whence they will sail for Mombasa, East 
Coast of Africa. They will establish headquarters at Mount 
Kilima-Njaro, and will then attempt slowly to extend their in- 
fluence northward to the Soudan. 


The New York “ Tribune” thus char- 
Leaders at Northfield acterizes and describes some of the 


leading speakers at the Northfield 
Conference just closed : 


The two principal speakers, Messrs. Webb-Peploe and Andrew Murray, have 
made a great hit here. And yet no two men could be more different. Mr. 
Webb-Peploe is a typical Englishman in appearance, handsome and aristocratic, 
and with that indescribable something about him that proclaims him an 
evangelical of evangelicals. He has a beautiful orotund voice; his enunciation 
is clear, and his delivery impressive. His method of preaching, too, is typically 
evangelical. He is fond of taking some Old Testament story—picture he calls 
it—and finding in it a type of Christ and his work for man. This method 
makes every word in the Bible pregnant with some spiritual meaning. He 
would not, perhaps, approve the High Church theory that the cow and two 
calves mentioned in one of the Old Testament books mean the Church and the 
two Sacraments, for he is too evangelical to exalt the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. But his method is the same. Into the most ordinary historical 
chronicle of the Old Testament he reads Christianity, and in bringing out types 
he shows a wonderful ingenuity and knowledge of the Bible. He appears also 
to know the Greek as well as the English of the New Testament by heart. 
Altogether no speaker could more perfectly reflect the religious and Biblical 
beliefs of those who come here. 

The Rev. Andrew Murray is quite as evangelical, but instead of being an 
Anglican he is a Dutch Reformed minister in South Africa. In appearance he 
is tall, spare, and somewhat frail. He speaks with a slight suggestion of a 
foreign accent, and while his gestures are not graceful, they are graphic and 
forcible. His delivery is not particularly impressive, but there is a spiritual 
fervor in his utterance that holds in a spell all who hear him. He frequently 
closes his eyes and seems for the time lifted above all earthly concerns in the 
ecstatic contemplation of some spiritual vision. To him the Bible is not so 
much a collection of divinely arranged types and pictures of dogmatic truths 
as it is a mirror reflecting the spiritual lineaments of God and his law. While 
Mr. Webb-Peploe is the learned and logical teacher of Christology, Mr. Murray 
is the poet and seer of religion. 

Behind the speakers, the programme, and everything else here, Mr. Moody 
has been the great and dominant figure. He has managed everything without 
appearing todoso. One might suppose that gatherings of this kind would get 
to be an old story with him. But his interest seems to be perennially fresh, 
and his evident enjoyment of everything stimulates the enjoyment of others. 
He has received a large number of requests to secure Messrs. Webb-Peploe and 
Murray for next year, but the matter cannot be definitely settled yet. 


The Russian exodus, which began in 
1881 and has continued through sub- 
sequent years, has almost doubled the 
Jewish population of New York, and has given an impetus 
to broadened and more thorough agencies of philanthropy 
and education in behalf of the Jews of the down-town districts. 
A body of heroic Jews and Jewesses resolved to face the new con- 
ditions. The creation of a chain of new institutions, which con- 
stitute the Jewish Home Missions of New York, is the result. 
One of the best examples of this work, perhaps, is the Hebrew 
Institute, at the corner of East Broadway and Jefferson Street. 
It is modeled after Cooper Union, and is a busy place. Here 
are the Aguilar Free Library, the Hebrew free schools for relig- 
ious and Hebrew instruction, and many classes under the auspices 
of the Educational Alliance. Among the classes taught are 
those of art, literature, music, gymnastics, sewing, embroidery, 
etc. There are Saturday evening free lectures to working peo- 
ple, afternoon services for children, and Hebrew free schools, 
with well-equipped kindergartens, attended by 3,500 boys and 
girls. In the neighborhood are a number of religious schools ; 
the most conspicuous, perhaps, is the Talmud Torah, which 
instructs in Hebrew and Rabbinism, besides a number of private 
schools where the teacher receives a dollar or two per month 
from each pupil. It is a remarkable fact that, no matter how 
poor the Russian or Polish Jew may be, he manages to pay for 
the teaching of his children in the traditional faith of their 
fathers. A noted rabbi challenged a Christian minister a few 
years ago to find a single child, ten years old, sound in body and 
mind, among that class of Jews in New York, who could not read 
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their sacred law in the original tongue. The synagogues of this 
section represent the European Jewish orthodoxy of the most 
pronounced type. In the same vicinity is a trade-school for 
girls, carried on by Mrs. M. D. Lewis, which is attended by 300 
girls; on Henry Street is another, sustained by the Ladies’ 
Bikur Cholin Society, with 150 girls in the different classes ; and 
in Eighth Street, at the United Hebrew Charities, several hun- 
dred young girls are taught a number of useful trades. The 
Hebrew Technical Institute at No. 36 Stuyvesant Street and the 
Baron Hirsch Trade-School in East Ninth Street, where hun- 
dreds of Hebrew lads are taught industrial pursuits, illustrate 
how successfully the new education is imparted. So marked 
has been the progress of these.schools that they are recognized 
as among the very best of their kind, and many of their grad- 
uates are already earning good salaries. The commendable 
feature of such mission work is that it helps the needy to help 
themselves. It educates in the noblest and broadest sense by 
stimulating a true ambition in the hopeless and making them 
conscious that they may become useful and happy in life. 
Besides these agencies, there are a number of sisterhoods among 
the women of the up-town synagogues who give their personal 
service to the poor and the afflicted of the lower East Side. 
They sustain a nurses’ home on Henry Street as a headquarters 
for friendly visitors and a central home for nurses to the poor. 
The great bulk of this work is carried on. by personal subscrip- 
tions and contributions, for there are no endowments of any 
pretentious character; and in connection with each branch 
moral and religious instruction is constantly given. 


Beginning with the early part 
of next month, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 
of this city will, says the New York “Sun,” inaugurate a plan 
for the practical training of young men who wish to enter a busi- 
ness life. ‘The new departure from the methods hitherto in vogue 
in the Association will be in the establishment of a thoroughly 
equipped business college, under the name of the Association 
Business Institute. The school will have its sessions in the day- 
time, and will occupy rooms in the Association’s building at 
Fourth Avenue and East Twenty-third Street. It will be under 
the supervision of the Educational Director of the Twenty-third 
Street branch. Instruction will be given in bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, writing, commercial law, phonography, business corre- 
spondence, typewriting, grammar, and spelling. The practice of 
bookkeeping will be exemplified in a series of offices arranged 
for the purpose, in which will be illustrated work in banking, 
wholesale and retail jobbing houses, and general exchanges. 
Typewriting and stenography will be taught by the most approved 
methods. Waldo H. Sherman, Educational Director, in speak- 
ing of the work of the Institute, said: 

The uniform fee for the instruction and privileges of the Institute, which 
include also all the privileges of library, gymnasium, reading-room, etc., of the 
Association, will be $10 per month. The student may enter at any time. One 
feature of the instruction will be that attention will be given to the particular 
wants of individuals, so that each pupil may be taught especially in branches 
in which he may be lacking, and in that way he will not suffer in comparison with 
others who may be more advanced than he. It is expected also that business 
men will take advantage of our system by sending their employees here for per- 
haps an hour or more a day, as severa) have already promised to do, at their 
own expense. We shall have accommodations for about one hundred and fifty 
students to begin with, and these can be enlarged when the occasion warrants. 
McGill University, Montreal, and Canadian 
Congregationalism have met with a great 
loss in the death of the Rev. George Cornish, 
M.A., LL.D., which occurred at Montreal, Sunday morning, 
August 18. Born in the county of Gloucester, England, in 
1828, Dr. Cornish came to Canada on his graduation from 
Highburn College, London, and soon afterwards received the 
Hiram Mills Professorship of Classics in McGill University, 
where he continued to serve for nearly forty years, resigning this 
position and that of honorary librarian only a few months ago. 
Among the scores of professors at McGill, past and present, it 
is doubtful if there were any who were more universally respected 
and beloved than Dr. Cornish. Other denominations as well as 
Congregationalism will mourn his loss. Students now in the 
ministry of all denominations studied their Latin and Greek 
under the tuition of Professor Cornish in their arts course at 
McGill. In connection with his own denomination in the Do- 
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minion, many positions of trust and responsibility were placed in 
his keeping. Among these might be mentioned the chairman- 
ship of the Union of Ontario and Quebec, and the presidency of 
the Home Missionary Society. At the time of his death he was 
Professor of Greek Exegesis in the Congregational College at 
Montreal, and Chairman of the College Board. He was also for 
many years Secretary of that institution. The Montreal Auxil- 
iary of the Bible Society has also lost its faithful and efficient 
Secretary of many years. As one of the delegates to the Inter- 
national Congregational Council of 1891, Dr. Cornish’s addresses 
will be found in the published report of that Council. He sel- 
dom preached, and the pulpit was not his forte, though his ad- 
dresses were always marked with rare thought and excellence. 
It was as an instructor that he excelled, and few men have 
come in contact, for the very highest good, with so many stu- 
dents as Dr. Cornish has done during his long connection 
with both McGill University and the Congregational College at 
Montreal. 

One of the most popular religious gatherings 
of thirty years ago was the old-time annual 
camp-meeting, which, as a rule, was exten- 
sively advertised by posters in city and country, and for. which 
the people made preparation for months before. None of these 
encampments were more celebrated than that at Sing Sing-on- 
the-Hudson. Steamboats ran morning and evening to carry 
the thousands that attended from the city. Hundreds of 
vehicles of every kind came from country, hamlet, and town ; 
the roadsides were crowded with the surging multitudes, and 
bedlam was outdone in noise and confusion. The county for 
miles around poured in its throngs; lads and lassies, bach- 
elors and spinsters, old and young, helped to swell the vast 
caravan. Acres of adjoining fields were required to tether 
the countless teams. Stands selling everything from peanuts 
to a hearty dinner were not wanting, and peddlers and 
fakirs were in abundance, while songs and hymns were sung 
and exhortations made that were only limited by the utmost 
powers of the human voice. These meetings usually lasted for 
several weeks, during which business and household cares were 
laid aside as far as possible, and the great throngs “ gave them- 
selves to each other and to the Lord ” in quest of “ holiness ” and 
“ sanctification.” Now allof this is changed. There is more 
refinement, order, and decorum. The old-time camp-meeting is 
rapidly giving place to the Summer Assembly for Bible study, 
missions, theology, literature, science, sociology, and religious 
and educational activities in general. The Sing Sing Camp- 
Meeting has just closed its series of annual meetings, which were 
in many respects the best in many years. The attendance was 
very large, particularly on Sundays, and many of the speakers 
were among the strongest preachers of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. Among the principal features were the children’s services 
conducted each afternoon by Mrs. Annie Barton, of New York, 
and “ Children’s Day,” which was wholly given up to the little 
folks. “The Old Folks’ Day” was especially interesting. It 
was observed by the old members and friends of the Church, who 
sang the hymns and funes of sixty years ago, and held an old- 
fashioned “ love-feast,” sc popular in the time of our grandsires. 
Another service characterized by enthusiasm and spiritual en- 
joyment was the daily meeting of the Swedes in one of the large 
tents.. Though they worshiped in the Scandinavian tongue, 
their sweet singing was particularly enjoyed by all. It is 
announced that the National Holiness Association is likely 
to hold its convention of 1896 on these grounds, and the Trus- 
tees expect to make many improvements during the next year. 
Another important camp-meeting of the present season was 
that conducted by the Christian Alliance at Old Orchard, Maine. 
It is noteworthy for its intense practical interest in foreign mis- 
sions. During this camp-meeting the Rev. Dr. A. B. Simpson 
received pledges and contributions aggregating $60,000 to be 
used for¥oreign missionary purposes. A part of this sum is 
given to send out sixteen Swedes as missionaries to North 
China. Of this amount Dr. Simpson himself pledged $10,000, 
the Rev. Horace Houlding, of Texas, gave $7,500, and Mrs. 
Mary D. Perkins, of Portland, Me., gave $3,500. The remainder 
was given in sums ranging from $1 to $1,000; while some 
valuable jewelry was also given. 


Camp-Meetings, 
Now and Then 
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Some Parson’s Tales? 


There is a species of clerical gossip that is entirely 
delightful, and that is what one encounters in these two 
books. The genial “ Minister of St. Philip’s” tells how 
once, while he was yet a young curate, he went to preach 
to convicts, and was being shown the chapel beforehand. 
While there, the door opened and a squad of a dozen con- 
victs, under the charge of a guard, was marched in; 
arriving at the harmonium, the order was given sharply, 
“Halt! Attention! Books!” then the hymn given out was, 

Come, let us join our cheerful songs 

With angels round the throne, 
‘“‘and they joined—with pathetic readiness.” He tells also 
of the ingenious trick to which his friend Mr. Ayre resorted 
‘to get the cockney children of his parish schools to pro- 
nounce his name correctly. “On his first entering the 
schools he said, ‘Do youknow whoIam?’ Being answered 
with a chorus of ‘No, sirs!’ he said, ‘Mr. Hare,’ adding, 
‘ Now you know.’ ‘Yes, sir; Mr. Ayre.’” - While curate 
of Mr. Ayre, he formed the Curates’ Clerical Club, to which 
in after days came “the Prophet” Maurice, Stanley, 
Phillips Brooks, and “ A. K. H. B.,” whose stories will fol- 
low before we are done. 

Next in order are his experiences at St. Mary’s, where 
the church-warden generally snored through the whole ser- 
vice, but occasionally found time to pencil rubrics in his 
great Prayer-Book. For instance, against the verse of the 
Psalm, “‘ Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and 
throweth them against the stones,” was written a large and 
emphatic “ No!” 

Prebendary Jones is distinctly of the theological school 
of Kingsley and Stanley, but he has that love of fair play 
which is boasted to be the characteristic of all Englishmen. 
When the Public Worship Regulation Act, which is not 
strong evidence of a universal English love of fair play, was 
brought to bear upon the ritualists, Mr. Jones would not 
permit Mr. Lowder, who was territorially in his parish, to be 
molested. In the best sense, he is a Broad Churchman. 
His parish church of St. Philip’s is always open for private 
prayer, and edifying books are put about inthe seats. On 
one occasion a peculiar individual, a habitué of the church, 
complained to Mr. Jones that the reading of the public 
prayers interfered with his private meditations, and made 


request that Morning Prayer be omitted. At Barton, his — 


country parish, held for some time after he left St. George’s- 
in-the-East, curious things occurred. A clergyman coming 
there to preach put up his horse in the vestry, and the 
horse disturbed the service. A good woman on her death- 
bed devised that every child in the parish should have a pint 
of beer on St. Valentine’s Day. 

Pleasant as is this genial gossip, we must turn now to the 
notable “Country Parson,” A. K. H. B—oyd. He has 
known everybody in Great Britain during the last fifty years. 
Dr. Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, was his special friend, 
for the Anglican prelate and the Scotch Presbyterian par- 
son were intellectually congenial. In fact, Presbyterianism 
is not, either in point of numbers or sectarian narrowness, 
in Scotland, its home, what it is to-day in the State of 
Pennsylvania. On page 53, after speaking of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s intimacy with Tulloch, Milligan, and himself, 
he says: ‘ None of us ever pretended to be Presbyterian 
save as accepting, conscientiously, the church government 
which the Scottish nation, or a large part of it, chooses to 
have. We were National Churchmen, and could with 
entire good faith have been so had the National Church 
been Episcopal.” 

Anent this, “ A. K. H. B.” tells the story of a Jesuit find- 
ing one night a drunken cobbler, half-buried and _half- 
frozen to death in the snow. The good Roman clergyman 
roused the man and helped him to his door, to receive 
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at parting sincere thanks. “The good-natured priest said, 
‘Maybe ye wad not be so ceevil if ye kenned who I am.’ 
But the answer was ready. Not without dignity, the half- 
articulate cobbler replied, ‘Ou, ay, I ken ye fine. Ye’re 
a Cawthlic priest. But I’m a mon aboon a’ prejudice!” 
Perhaps out of Scotland this story cannot be fully appre- 
ciated. 

Scotia is the land where a typical pious man once asked 
a test question of a “ meenister,” ‘“‘‘ What is the best prep- 
aration for a weel-spent Sawbbath?’? ‘A good night’s 
sleep,’ was the incautious answer. ‘Naw,’ said the dis- 
gusted orthodox religionist, ‘a gude warstle wi’ Satan.’ ” 
This Pharisee would have been shocked at the frankness 
of an aged Scot who remarked, “ Div ye ken what I aye 
think at a funeral?” The minister expected some devout 
reflection, and made inquiry what it was that the old man 
thought so regularly. “‘I aye think’—he paused, awe- 
stricken—‘ I aye think I’m desprit glad it’s no me.’” 

“A. K. H. B.” tells a tale not without useful suggestion 
to people this side the Atlantic who think that they are 
pious because they pronounce the name of the Eternal as 
if it were spelled G-a-w-d. ‘At a school examination a 
small boy was reading his Bible lesson, and in a high sing- 
song he read, ‘ And the Zoard Goad,’ etc. The examiner 
corrected, ‘ My little man, you must never say Zoard Goad. 
Liddon was a friend of 
our Scotch parson, who writes tenderly on the Canon’s 
death. Shortly before his death Liddon wrote to the 
author, “I rejoice to remember how very much we have in 
common, and shall have, I trust, in life and in death, and 
beyond.” Archbishop Tait was also a good friend of 
Parson Boyd, and comes into the book in many stories, of 
which we select this: ‘On one of his latest visits to a 
certain country house in a Scottish county, he went to send 
a telegram to his brother. He wrote it out, ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Sheriff Tait,’ and handed it in. 
The skeptical old postmaster read it aloud in contemptuous 
tones, ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury,’ and added, ‘Wha 
may ye be that taks this cognomen?’ The Archbishop, 
taken aback, remained silent fora moment. The morning 
was cold; he had a woolen comforter wrapped around his 
neck ; but, on second view, the postmaster thought he looked 
more respectable than on the first, and added, ‘Maybe 
ye’re the gentleman himsel’.’ Tait modestly replied, ‘ For 
want of a better, I am.’ On which the good old Scot 
hastened to apologize for his first suspicion of imposture, 
adding, ‘I might have seen you were rather consequential 
about the legs.’ Then he added words of cheer, which 
Tait said were truly Scotch. ‘I have a son in London—a 
lad in a shop; he gaed to hear ye preach one day, and 
was verra weel satisfeed.’ ” 

In speaking of Stanley, disestablishment and its pro- 
gramme comes up. One item of that programme is the 
possible future sale of the church buildings of England. 
John Bright thought it ought to be done by auction. Con- 
sequently arose speculation as to who would be the success- 
ful buyer. Some thought the Church of England would 
bid any price for the buildings where her dead lay. Another 
fancied that an American millionaire would bid the highest, 
and take Westminster Abbey, graves and all, to set up 
stone by stone on the other side of the Atlantic. “Think 
of buying the Stratford Church, with Shakespeare’s grave, 
and setting up the whole on the Chicago lake front, along- 
side the Field Museum and the Illinois Central Railroad 
Station !” Stanley once said: “I’m a canon of the shabbiest 
Cathedral in England, but I’m professor of the greatest 
University in the world.” This is nothing to being the 
writer of the following poem of Sir David Brewster’s, com- 
posed when the poet was a student at St. Andrews, and 
preserved, so far as we know, only in the pages of “St. 
Andrews and Elsewhere :” 


Phebe, 
Ye be 
Hebe! 
We be 
D. B. 


With this somewhat exhausting quotation we must think 
of closing. We have space for no more samples of the 
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humor with which this book is stuffed. Itisa human book, 
and therefore exceeding godly. Through its pages pace 
many notables of our day and generation—scholars, prelates, 
and presbyters. Pathos as well as fun finds tongue. 
Mingled with all is the mellow wisdom of an old man who 
has lived a broad, fully developed life, whose sympathies 
have gone forth towards whatever is of good report, no 
matter what might be its label. 


To the rapidly enlarging Napoleonana there is now added a 
volume of some importance, An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon ; 
Memoirs of General Count de Segur, of the French Academy, 
1800-1812. Revised by his Grandson, Count Louis de Segur, 
and translated by H. A. Patchett-Martin. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) These autobiographical memoirs cover an impor- 
tant period from the first Republic to the climax of Napoleon’s 
greatness. They are particularly full at the period of the Rus- 
sian campaign. Naturally, military affairs predominate in the 
narrative, but the close position of the Count de Segur to the 
person of the First Napoleon allows of the relation of incidents 
and personal traits of “the Corsican” not commonly known. 
For example, Count de Segur relates on page 137 how, at the 
time of his coronation, Napoleon was earnestly desired by the 
Pope to take communion. The Emperor did not hesitate be- 
cause he feared lest absolution might be refused to him, “ be- 
cause,” said he, “ the Holy Father can distinguish between the 
sins of Czesar and those of the man;” and he added, “I know 
that I should give the example of respect for religion and for its 
ministers; wherefore you see me treat the priests with considera- 
tion, go regularly to mass, and assist at it with a solemn and 
devoted demeanor. But men know me for what I am; and 
with me as with others, if I were to go further, what think you? 
Would it not be at the same time giving an example of hypoc- 
risy and committing a sacrilege?” The Pope saw this, and 
dispensed with the communion. The Count de Segur was an 
enthusiastic admirer of his hero; he relates that after the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien, whom historians can hardly mention 
without terming him the “ unfortunate,” in a conversation with the 
Prince’s friend Thiard, the Emperor showed no impatience what- 
ever at the loyalty of Thiard to his old companion, but exclaimed, 
at the close, “ He was really a man, then, that Prince!” The 
somewhat contradictory traits of Napoleon, particularly his impul- 
siveness and inflexible severity, were a puzzle to our French Count, 
as they were to every one about the great man. At times the 
Count reveals his doubts whether the Emperor really understood 
himself, or was swept on by a stream of fatality. It is clear that 
Napoleon himself was prey to the same doubts. We incline to 
infer, from the inspection of the picture which his aide-de-camp 
has here faithfully drawn for us, that Napoleon was guided more 
by intuition than by slow and conscious processes of reasoning. 
The translation of this book is satisfactory, also the printing and 
the excellent portrait of Napoleon that adorns the title-page. 


A detailed account of the rise of slavery and of the condi- 
tions under which. it has existed, coupled with a description of 
the exact status of modern slavery, would be a contribution of 
great value to the investigation of social and ethical questions. 
Then we should have the data by which we could trace the rise 
and evolution of the industrial systems of the present day. Dr. 
J. K. Ingram has undertaken the subject in his History of Slav- 
ery and Serfdom (Macmillan & Co., New York), but, in the first 
place, he has produced only a cursory sketch, admirable as far 
as it goes, and, in the second place, his book would be more 
accurately entitled “ A History of the Abolition of Slavery and 
Serfdom.” Dr. Ingram thinks that the function of the Church 
in the conversion of serfdom into freedom during the Middle 
Ages has been exaggerated. Perhaps it has, yet Dr. Ingram 
confesses himself unable to account in any way for the passage 
of serfs and villeins into free men during that period. The 
present African slave trade he blames upon France, who de- 
clines to allow any examination of the hold of a vessel under her 
flag, and at the same time sells for a small consideration the right 
of carrying her flag. He advises an international police. An 
important bibliography prefixed to this book will tell the student 
where to look in order to gain a fuller knowledge of the whole 


subject of slavery, and of its bearing upon existent social and 
industrial conditions. 


The Message of Man: A Book of Ethical Scriptures. Gath- 
ered from Many Sources and Arranged by Stanton Coit. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) The title of this book has the sound 
of a parody, and conveys the impression that the “ ethical Scrip- 
tures ” will prove to be mere imitations of the religious Scrip- 
tures, with religious faith left out. Such, however, is not the 
character of the book. It is a carefully and even lovingly ar- 
ranged mosaic of the best that has been thought and said of 
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and volition. 
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man’s moral obligations. Hardly one selection in five is from a 


writer without religious faith, and even these are usually from 


men who, in Dr. Adler’s phrase, make a religion of duty. 
There is, indeed, next to no materialism in the book. Virtue 
is not presented as a generalization, and its imperative is rarely 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Indeed, in the 
purely ethical passages the faith is expressed that the laws of 
righteousness “in the highest heaven had their birth, neither 
did the race of mortal man beget them, nor shall oblivion ever 
put them to sleep.” There is continually a faith in the reality 
of unseen powers to whose laws our spirits must conform if 
they would find peace. Whether this faith is consistent with 
the collator’s agnosticism is unnecessary to inquire, but it is 
certainly inconsistent with materialism. Despite occasional 
quotations which are arid of moral life—such as those from 
Swinburne upon death—the volume is a veritable golden treasury. 


When Abu Bekr, returning from his house, found Mohammed 
dead in the apartment of Ayesha, he lifted up the head of the 
dead Prophet and kissed it, saying: “ Sweet wast thou in life, 
and sweet art thou in death, dearer than father and mother to 
me.” A character that could inspire the intense personal devotion 
that Mohammed received from those of his followers who were 
most intimate with him could not have been without some charm- 
ing traits. The life of the founder of Islam has been often 
written from various points of view and with various degrees of 
knowledge of the facts. Sir William Muir’s Mahomet and 
Islam: A Sketch of the Prophet's Life from Original Sources, 
and a Brief Outline of His Religion, is a condensation of the 
author’s larger work, and has been prepared for the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and published now in its third edition by 
the Fleming H. Revell Company, of this city. It is an ideal of 
what such a book should be. The sympathy of the writer is 
broad and his judgment impartial. His style of narration is 
easy and flowing and may be depended upon, for the statements 
are fortified by citations from original documents. Upon the 
whole, however, the reader will look in vain for any general 
account of modern Islam. The work is really a narrative of the 
life and mind of Mohammed. An appendix gives.a notice of 
the Koran and a comparison of it with Christianity. 


A second edition of the curious and interesting work, Zhe 
Psychology of Childhood, by Frederick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D., Lec- 
turer in Philosophy in the University of Toronto, has issued 
from the press of D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. The impor- 
tance of this study in relation both to psychology in general and 
to pedagogy it would be superfluousto dwell upon. Itcannot, how- 
ever, but be a matter of regret that the author did not see his 
way to add, as he had intended, a chapter upon the moral nature 
of the child. The scope of the work has obliged him to confine 
himself almost strictly to infant psychology. The inquiry which 
he has made follows the order of sensation, emotion, intellect, 
From this it will be clear what is the author’s 
point of view. Beyond some few verbal corrections and altera- 
tions, this edition does not differ from the first, except in an 
enlargement of the bibliography and in the addition of an index. 
Not the least curious part of this work is the long last chapter 
upon child-language. This chapter is of considerable importance 
in application to the principles of comparative philology. 


Those who are interested in the study of Christian sociology, 
if we may be permitted to use the term, will find 4 Lent in 
London; A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects, with a Pref- 
ace by Henry Scott Holland, worth their while to read. While 
the sermons have been in some measure calculated for the lati- 
tude and longitude of London, they are sufficiently broad in 
their main principles to be of general application and interest. 
We were particularly interested in the sermon on “ Over-popula- 
tion,” by the Rev. Mr. Sarson, and in “Christ the Social 
Reconciler,” by the Rev. Mr. Lilley. “The Social Aspect of 
Sin” is also a strong discourse. Canon Holland does not seem 
to have furnished the best chapters of the book. His preface 
is brief, and contains little that is of any consequence beyond a 
statement of the circumstances in which the sermons were de- 
livered. Two sermons on Art and Religion are rather curious, 
but, on the whole, of some value. Upon the whole, the literary 
quality of these sermons may be said to be above the average. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


The Rise of Wellington, by General Lord Roberts, V.C., with 
portraits and plans (Roberts Brothers, Boston), is a republi- 
cation in book form of articles which originally appeared in the 
“ Pall Mall Magazine.” It is enough to say that this biography 
is distinctively military in its character. It represents the de- 
velopment of a military genius. The author relates first Wel- 
lington’s conclusions from the hardships suffered by the British 
soldiers in their retreat through Holland, which conclusions were 
afterwards strengthened and completed by his military experi- 
ences in India. He next points out how Wellington learned to 
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manage his supplies and ordnance. The most remarkable 
things about Wellington are the rapid development of his ad- 
ministrative talents, and his ability as a strategist to keep his 
own counsel. The book deals largely with the development of 
Wellington’s tactics, and will be of special interest to those who 
are interested in such matters. 


Scheffel’s immortal 7rompeter von Sakkingen has now been 
edited by Mary A. Frost, of the German Department of Smith 
College, and published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. As the 
editor well says, “Since Goethe’s ‘Hermann und Dorothea,’ 
no long German poem has appeared which so thoroughly ex- 
presses the German heart as does ‘Der Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen.’” In 1891 Scheffel’s poem had already reached its one 
hundred and ninetieth edition. The introduction to the present 
edition is a good one, though it would have been wiser to 
use the English words “ Danube,” “ Thuringia,” etc., in writing 
English rather than the German “ Donau,” “ Thiiringen.” The 
notes also are good, yet here, too, one may find statements which 
challenge criticism, as, for instance, “ Palestrina occupies a more 
important position in the history of music than any other musi- 
cian, ancient or modern.” 


Mr. Frederic Remington’s types of the soldier, Indian, and 
cowboy are tolerably familiar, and their pictorial representa- 
tions are among the most spirited examples of black and-white 
work. In Pony Tracks we have these types, together with those 
of the Mexicans, again presented, but so varied and picturesque 
are the attitudes, so individual the treatment of subjects, that 
one can study each picture with no sense of iteration on the 
artist’s part. The text consists of light sketches and bits of 
description covering hunting, coaching. and soldiering experi- 
ences, the whole written with close knowledge of the great South- 
west, and with constant animation in style. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


A second edition, revised and enlarged, of Schiller’s /ungfrau 
von Orleans, edited by Mr. A. B. Nichols, has been published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. (New York). As the « Jungfrau” 
is conceded by many to be the easiest of Schiller’s plays for a 
foreigner to read, this publication is not without importance 
to teachers and students of German. We are glad to note that, 
in his preface, Mr. Nichols declares that the play, though sin- 
gularly beautiful, is not a historical one, and that the heroine 
should be regarded only as a creation of the poetic imagination. 
The admirable introduction and notes are what might be ex- 
pected from an instructor in German at Harvard. 


Readers of outing literature will find some interesting material 
in Off the Mill, Some Occasional Papers by G. F. Browne, 
B.D., D.C.L., Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s, Canon of St. 
Paul’s, Bishop of Stepney, and Member of the Alpine Club. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) These essays are chiefly con- 
cerned with Alpine climbing, and they represent a state of affairs 
that existed in the Alps some thirty years ago; they are thus 
interesting to tourists as well as mountain-climbers. There are 
two or three other essays of more general character in the vol- 
ume. All are easy reading for a summer day. 


A little book by an unknown author comes to us with the 
name Matter, Force, and Spirit ; or, Scientific Evidence of a 
Supreme Intelligence. The thesis which the author sets out to 
prove is that “‘ the very idea of God as spirit is inseparable from 
the idea of matter, and without such an association he is no 
more conceivable than is a God without time or space.” The 
writer’s conclusion is that the religion of science is the religion 
of God, and his purpose, therefore, is plainly a reconciliation, 
so called, of religion and science. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Dr. Holmes’s ever-fresh Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
and Hawthorne’s delightful 7wice-7old Tales have now been 
presented in the excellent Riverside Literature Series, in neat 
cloth binding, at fifty and sixty cents respectively. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—The recent publication of a new novel by Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz—* Children of the Soil ”—has moved a subscriber to write 
us asking for the names of the other novels of the great Polish 
writer. The most important are: “ With Fire and Sword,” 
“ The Deluge,” “ Pan Michael,” and “ With Dogma.” 

—An interesting book has just appeared in Paris from the 
pen of M. Albert Soubies. It is called “ La Comédie Francaise 
depuis l’Epoque Romantique ”—that is to say, since 1825. The 
book’s greatest interest to lovers of the drama is not so much in 
the text as in the appended tables, in which there are lists of all 
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plays acted at the Théatre Francaise during the past seventy 
years, with the number of performances of each, year by year. 
The rise. and fall of the Romanticist movement, succeeded by 
the realistic movement, are well shown. Taking all the seventy 
years together, the number of times Moliére has been acted 
is far more than twice the combined totals of Corneille and 
Racine. Those totals are: Corneille, 1,090; Racine, 1,623 ; 
Moliére, 6,689. 

—Mr. John D. Barry, writing for the ‘ Illustrated American,” 
tells us of an interview with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who depre- 
cates the change in Boston’s manners, customs, and intellectual 
activity. She says: 

] am very fond of Boston, but I confess that to me it has not now the charm 
it had when I first visited it before my marriage. Then it was thoroughly Puri-- 
tan in appearance; the people were serious and cultured, and they lived accord- 
ing to the strictest code. Boston was then under the influence of the Transcen- 
dentalists, and the intellectual activity there was most inspiring. And then, 


that great group of literary men who lived there at the time! I can hardly 
realize now that I knew them! They are all gone. 


—No historian’s death since that of Ranke is more of a loss 
to.the world in general, and to Germany in particular, than that. 
of Heinrich von Sybel. He was born at Diisseldorf in 1817. 
He studied under Ranke in Berlin, and became a professor at 
Bonn, then at Marburg. His first work to make any stir in the 
world was his history of the first Crusade, but his great “ Ge- 
schichte der Revolutionszeit, 1789-1800 ” gave him a reputation 
which his « Monumenta Germaniz Historica” and his stil unfin- 
ished “ Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Kaiser Wilhelm 
I.” have only emphasized. At first a determined opponent of a 
Bismarckian policy, the war of 1866 changed him into as ardent 
a supporter of the Iron Chancellor. So ardent, indeed, did 
Sybel become that in his last work there are many traces of par- 
tisan enthusiasm. 

—Among the most important historical works of Mathieu 
Auguste Geffroy, who died the other day, were the “ History of 
the Scandmmavian States,” 1851; ‘ Unpublished Letters of 
Charles XII.,” 1852; ‘ Notices and Extracts of French Manu- 
scripts in Sweden and Denmark,” 1855; “‘ Unpublished Letters 
of Mme. des Ursins,” 1859; “Gustave III. and the Court of 
France,” 1867; “Marie Antoinette: Secret Correspondence,” 
1874; * Rome and the Barbarians,” 1874; “ The French Schoo} 
of Rome: Its Origin, Its Object, Its First Work,” 1877; and 
‘Mme. de Maintenon,” 1887. He also wrote numefous articles 
for the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” M. Geffroy was successively 
Professor of History in the Colleges of Dijon and Clermont and 
in the Universities of Bordeaux and Paris. For many years he 
was Director of the French School at Rome. 

—The death of Baron von Tauchnitz will be of moment, not 
only to all who have benefited by his “Library of British 
Authors,” but as well to those who take note of the progress of 
printing in bringing out editions of classic authors at a low 
price. The Elzevirs in Holland were not more ambitious to 
make editions of the Greek and Latin classics that the poor 
might buy than were the Tauchnitzes in the first half of this 
century. In 1841, however, encouraged by his success in pub- 
‘lishing translations from the Greek and Latin, the Baron began 
a series of English works, and as there was no national copy- 
right to protect the authors, he himself protected them by pay- 
ing them for the privilege to reprint, though he might have 
assumed this privilege without fear of illegality. This love of 
justice made him a famous man in England, and he received 
hundreds of appreciative letters from the greatest literary men 
of the day. Ernest II., the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, brother 
of the late Prince Consort, as some reward for Tauchnitz’s 
effort to make English literature popular in Germany, raised him 
to the rank of Baron. The publisher’s wealth was already 
assured. The New York “ Tribune ” well says: 

To the traveler who has a fund of gratitude in his heart, the unmelodious 
syllables of Tauchnitz bring back a thousand memories of peculiar pleasure. 
If the shape of a book means anything to you ; if you are one of those who pick 
up a volume, aware of all its idiosyncrasies and small external charms, you 
will remember every work you ever read in the Tauchnitz collection. And you 
will remember how you blessed the publisher. He brought you the book of 
your heart in some remote Italian village, where it was a miracle to find that 
the hotel innkeeper had managed to get a book permanently into his house at 
all. Perhaps it was left by some happy traveler before you, but would he have 
had it to leave without the preliminary offices of Tauchnitz? All over the face 
of Europe that beneficent Leipziger has scattered his literary manna, and the 
man who could grudge him the riches he accumulated at the same time would 
be a sour old curmudgeon. Of course he grew rich. And the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha made him a Baron. But his public would have made him a 
reigning prince, he was so thoughtful of them. He gave them trash, which they 
often want, and he gave them sound, classic fiction. He added to this service 
the pleasant assurance that he had satisfied the author or his heirs. He gave 
you no stolen fruits. He recognized copyright before the authors of the world 
had begun to fight for it. Blessings on the late Baron Tauchnitz! He was a 
benefactor to the race, and, moreover. the good he did lives after him. Shere 
is no limit to his collection of authors. It keeps growing. May it grow for- 
ever! And may it never change its perfect form, the most altogether conven- 
ient form in which books meant to be read were ever published ! 

[For list of Books Received see Table of Contents] 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has heard of a new cure for 
seasickness, or at least the much-vaunted 
ounce of prevention. It is a “cure”—if that 
it can be called for the sake of convenience— 
consisting of an adaptation to its menu by one 
of the great transatlantic lines of the music- 
programme method in use in London’s big 
Holborn restaurant. In this restaurant the 
programme reads : 


6 —March........ “Hoch Hapsburg’’........ Kral 
6:10o—Overture..... “* The Bohemian Girl”’..... Balfe 
6:25—Dance......... ** Boston Belle’’....A. Godfrey 


And so on at intervals until 9:30 o’clock, when 
the concert is concluded. The obvious con- 
venience of this arrangement is that, whatever 
the hour at which one takes one’s dinner at 
the Holborn, it is always possible to know 
what the orchestra is playing by looking at 
the programme and consulting one’s watch. 
In the same way the transatlantic line re- 
ferred to arranges its dinner menu thus: 
6  —Bouillon or Oxtail Soup. 
6:10—Fried Sole Rémoulade, Butter. 
6:20—Roast Lamb a la Brétonne, Sliced Beans, 
Potatoes, 
And so on through the various courses. It is 
thus made possible for the person who is not 
actually seasick, but “feels a little squeamish,” 
to select the particular things which tempt his 
appetite, and to go to the dining-salon and eat 
them in civilizedfashion. In this way is avoid- 
ed the untidiness of eating all one’s meals on 
deck, than which nothing can be less appetiz- 
ing. On the other hand, one also avoids the 
closeness of the dining-room through a long 
ocean dinner, and the spectacle of other pas- 
sengers greedily bolting every course as it 
comes, than which nothing can be more dis- 
gusting to the “squeamish” person. Indeed, 
the Spectator has sometimes wondered, when 
at sea, to what extent the constant glorying in 
robustness of appetite on the one hand, and 
the constant harping on lack of appetite on the 
other, contribute, with comparisons from meal 
to meal of stomachic failures and successes, to 
the grand total of seasickness in the entire 
passage list. Certainly under no other circum- 
stances except at sea would so much talk 
about what one has eaten, is eating, or hopes 
to eat, be tolerated for a moment among peo- 
ple of supposed refinement. 


& 


The Spectator made the trip across the 
Atlantic this year late in May. When “ off 
the Banks” and beyond, the temperature of 
the water was being constantly taken, and 
the talk of the passengers was continually of 
icebergs. This led a lady to ask the captain 
one of those “ fool questions” which account 
in large part for the crustiness of captains—if 
this exists generally, which the Spectator takes 
the liberty of doubting—when questioned by 
the passengers. “Captain,” said this lady, 
“which would you prefer to meet in a fog, an 
iceberg or another steamer?” “Madam,” re- 
plied the captain, sententiously, “icebergs, so 
far as I am aware, are unsupplied with fog 
whistles.” 

@ 


One of the first sermons the Spectator heard 
on landing was preached in Westminster Ab- 
bey. The impressiveness of the Abbey service 
is, by the way, somewhat marred by the man- 
ner in which the crowd “crowds” the monu- 
ments, the women sitting on the pedestals, and 
the men hanging their hats on the arms or any 
other projections in sight. The preacher that 
evening was the Very Rev. Dean of Ely. He 
gave an excellent sermon on certain problems 
of modern thought, but all the way through 
he pronounced evolution “e”-volution. The 
next evening the Spectator was the guest of 
a well-known London journalist, a graduate 
of Cambridge, who also used the word evolu- 
tion, pronouncing it also “e”-volution. So 
odd a pronunciation might be set down, in 
the case of a Church of England clergyman, 
as one of those pulpit peculiarities or affecta- 
tions—at least so they sound—which those 
unaccustomed to them cannot escape noticing. 
This theory can hardly be stretched to apply 
to a layman, and a newspaper man at that, and 
so the Spectator asked his host if “e”-volu- 
tion was the ordinary English pronunciation. 
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The latter replied that he had never heard any 
other. The Spectator then thought that he 
had discovered anew Americanism. Consulting 
various dictionaries on his return, the Specta- 
tor changed his mind. Not one of them gave 
“e”-volution as even a possible or alternate 
pronunciation, not the “Century,” nor. the 
“ Standard,” nor even “Stormonth.” Indeed, 
this last authority went so far the other way 
as to give ev-olve as the proper pronunciation 
of e-volve. The Spectator was thus driven 
to the conclusion that the English are more 
independent of dictionaries than the Ameri- 
cans, are not constantly “looking words up” 
as we are here, and accept the ordinary usage 
of the people with whom they associate as 
authoritative—which would be a typical British 
way of settling almost any question. 


® 


The Spectator’s talk with his friend, the 
London newspaper man, naturally turned upon 
the election then about to take place. In re- 
ferring to the chances of a certain candidate, 
a mutual acquaintance, the newspaper man 
said: “ He can hardly expect to win. He can- 
not spend enough money. The man on the 
other side is very rich.” The phrase “ cannot 
spend enough money ” sounded unpleasantly 
familiar to the Spectator’s American ears. He 
naturally inquired about it, as he had supposed 
that the use of money in elections was not pos- 
sible in England under the severe penalties of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. “Oh, there is no 
direct buying of votes, as with you,” his 
‘friend replied, “ but money is nevertheless an 
important factor in the election in some con- 
stituencies. The rich candidate makes him- 
self friends of the mammon of unrighteousness 
by liberal contributions to all sorts of local 
objects—hospitals, schools, park improvement 
associations, and cricket clubs.” The Specta- 
tor was reminded of this later when he read 
in the London “Times ” of the troubles of a 
certain clergyman, who had alliteratively ac- 
cused the candidate on the other side of a 
too liberal distribution of “ blankets, beer, and 
*baccy ”—an alliteration that had turned out a 
“‘ Burchard boomerang.” 


® 


The Spectator was afterward present at the 
great meeting in Albert Memorial Hall when 
Lord Rosebery opened the campaign, and no- 
ticed one respect in which an English is 
quicker than an American audience—namely, 
in catching the point of a Biblical reference. 
Lord Rosebery made a roundabout historical 
allusion to Jeseph’s coat of many colors, with- 

.out using that familiar phrase or the word 
Joseph. Yet long before he came to the 
point the audience was “groaning” Mr. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain. The same thing applied to 
some Biblical references made by the other 
speakers. It was pretty good evidence to the 
Spectator that there is a more general popu- 
lar familiarity with the Bible in England than 
in America. 


@ 


An amusing bit of art slang came to the 
Spectator’s attention—was, in fact, thrust 
upon him—at this year’s Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The one comment (whether 
of admiration or surprise) was the invariable 
phrase, “ How very extr’6rd’n’ry!” This was 
applied indiscriminately to any and every pic- 
ture, from a bit of realistic flesh painting— 
usually, in Paris and London alike, the back of 
some reclining woman with the reddest hair, 
which must be the latest fad with the realists 
—to one of Sargent’s portraits, or a wonder- 
ful setting of many figures, such as Alma- 
Tadema’s “Spring.” It was extraordinary 
how tiresome the constant repetition of that 
phrase became after a single day at the Acad- 


emy. 
@ 


But it was at the Royal Mews, the stables 
of Buckingham Palace, that the Spectator had 
impressed’ upon him how much importance 
attaches to a proper discrimination in the use 
of English. The groom in attendance was a 
most impressive person, so very impressive 
from his cockade to his boots as to satisfy 
completely one’s ideal of stateliness in even a 
humbler royal flunkey. And he “lived up 
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to” his livery. His manner was dignity it- 
self. Referring to the parade at Hyde Park 
the day before, at which the Spectator had 
been present, he asked the groom whether 
any royalties had been “out riding” there 
that afternoon. “Oh, no, sir,” replied that 
functionary, with freezing sarcasm; “ their 
royal highnesses and the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court ‘ride’ in the morning. They 
‘drive’ in the afternoon.” There may have 
been previous occasions in the Spectator’s 
experience when he was equally crushed by 
the sense of having used the wrong word in 
the presence of a critical authority; but he 
failed to recall them then, and he has failed 
to recall them since. 


The Vacation Fund 


The large increase in this Fund since our 
last issue proves that the purpose of our 
readers is to meet the needs of the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society of New York. The 
increase—$483.45—is almost one-half of the 
amount needed to complete the year’s work— 
that is, to make it possible to increase the 
wage-earning capacity of self-supporting girls, 
the vast majority of whom are the partial 
support of their families; not only to increase 
their wage-earning power, but their hope, their 
faith. The mail brought this week, in addi- 
tion to money, letters from Long Island and 
New Jersey with offers of hospitality from 
homes not usually open to strangers, and a letter 
from a manufacturer offering work to six or 
eight girls. All this proves that the conscious- 
ness that we are one family in God is moving 
men and women to the point of expression. 
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The Home Club 


Commonplace Lives 


“ A commonplace life,” we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? . 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace 
sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that 
sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers should fail and the sun shine 
not— 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful 
whole. 


— Susan Coolidge. 


A Protest from the Doctors 


The doctors of Colorado recently convened 
at Denver. They are finding that people born 
in Colorado are falling victims to consumption. 
This is attributed to the constant influx of 
diseased persons into certain sections of the 
State. The doctors denounce as criminal 
the carelessness of many afflicted with this 
dread malady. Pamphlets giving instruction 
how to destroy the sputum which contains the 
bacilli are now circulated. The doctors urge 
the building of sanitariums on the cottage plan, 
and the preventing of the gathering of anumber 
of consumptives where there is no attempt at 
scientific care and disinfection. The doctors 
urge the building of some cottages by the Gov- 
ernment. If the Government does this, it 
should also place in close connection some in- 
dustries and employments that would give an 
income to those compelled to support them- 
selves. Hundreds of men and women go to 
Colorado for their health who must at the 
same time have some wage-earning employ- 
ment. Idleness has killed many who might 
have lived longer if their time had been used 
in some way. Idleness may be the child of 


the devil, but it is often the energetic assistant 
of death. 


Criminal Carelessness 


The recklessness that amounts really to 
criminality among even intelligent people in 
the event of the development of contagious 
diseases in their homes is beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us. Letters are written by 
people in constant communication with the 
sick-room, even written and sealed in the sick- 
room, with no thought, apparently, of the re- 
sults that are almost sure to follow. Science 
sends out notes of warning that are confirmed 
by experience, but still there are people will- 
fully blind and deaf. For the ignorant poor 
there is hope. These have a fear of the law. 
The attending physician gives orders with the 
terrible arm of the law to uphold him. The 
ignorant rich are protected in their selfishness 
and may spread the disease, unmindful of who 
is the victim. Not long ago the clothing from 
the home of a rich man in which was a case 
of scarlet fever was sent to be laundried to a 
laundry where a number of women were em- 
ployed! 


Health and Morals 


Slowly the physician is being recognized as 
the man who sees the connection between 
health and morals; it is the physician who 
may point out the degree of personal responsi- 
bility. He is the one who must show to the 
patient that there is a difference between 
nervousness and bad temper; that recovery 
from either is a matter of educated self-con- 
trol. That resistance to impulse is dependent 
upon health is now known to every intelligent 
man and women; that the physical contour 
of the brain is the written record of the 
strength and weakness of a man’s resistance 
we are only beginning to learn. That every 
impulse to sin, to weakness even of manner, 
cuts its way so that the second impulse to a 
similar act meets with that much less resist- 
ance, science has proved. The moral educa- 
tors of to-day are not the preachers only, but 
those who, knowing the complex relations of 
the physical man, can help him to morality 
through physical perfection. 
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Tree-Destroyers 


A correspondent of the “Evening Post,” of 
New York, gives his method of protecting 
elm-trees from the elm beetle. His conclu- 
sions are valuable, because the trees on his 
estate not treated are hopelessly ruined. He 
says: “I scraped the bark with a shave up 
ten feet. I then washed the trunk in a black 
solution of tobacco-stems, such as are cast 
away by cigar-makers. The treatment was 
repeated once every week or so during July 
and August. The interstices of the bark were 
thereby thoroughly impregnated with the nar- 
cotic. The solution was also spilled all about 
on the lawn for a distance of ten feet beneath 
the tree. The maggots fell in surprising num- 
bers about the foot of the tree, and lay in 
shocking little winrows of yellow, lifeless.” This 
correspondent suggests that the tree be treated 
in this way before it gives any evidence of 
being affected; he thinks we need ‘o protect 
the birds if we would save our trees. 

Brooklyn trees are seriously affected by 
worms. The fronts of houses and the fences 
are covered with these disagreeable destroyers. 
The concerted action and co-operation of the 
people living in the same neighborhood would 
rid the city of these pests. One house-owner 
of civic pride clears the front of his house ; his 
indifferent neighbors make his expenditure of 
time and money useless. 


A Canadian League 
A Canadian National League has been 
organized with the following objects: to foster 
a sentiment of nationality; to protect the peo- 
ple against the passage of unjust laws, and to 


compel the repeal of unjust laws now on the 
statute-book ; to work for the abolition of the 
present system of dual languages, and for the 
abolition of separate schools ; if necessary, to 
make such changes in the Constitution as will 
compel the use of one official language in 
Canada and the Provinces, and one system 
of schools. Native-born Canadians only are 
eligible for membership. 


Weather Signals 

The Weather Bureau at New York City has 
been authorized to use red rockets to warn 
shippers of approaching hurricanes. Some of 
the coast-line steamers have been authorized 
to carry hurricane signals. The advisability 
of using frost and cold-wave signals in the 
orange-growing regions is under discussion. 


It is a Fact 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla has an unequaled 
record of cures, the largest sales in the world, 
and cures when all others fail. ~ 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
is the Only 


True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. $1; six 
for $5. Besure to get Hood’s. 
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The Business Government 
of Cities 


Denver, Colorado, has been 
having a very serious mu- 
nicipal struggle. A private 
company owns the water-works, and the rates 
charged have been not only excessive, but in ex- 
cess of those stipulated in its contract with the 
city. According to the terms of this contract, 
the company was never to charge more than 
the average of the rates in three Eastern cities. 
The members of the present Board of Alder- 
men were elected upon a pledge to compel the 
water-works company to reduce its rates. to 
the contract level; but no sooner was the elec- 
tion over than the water company proceeded 
to labor with the Aldermen and to persuade a 
majority of them that the contract could not 
be complied with without actual loss. Week 
before last the matter came up, and three thou- 
sand indignant taxpayers are reported to have 
gathered in and about the council chamber 
to shame their representatives into conformity 
with pre-election pledges. When the vote 
was taken, it stood eight to six in favor of the 
water company. Before the clerk had an- 
nounced the result the crowd knew it, and 
the air was filled with cries of “ boodlers,” 
“thieves,” “traitors.” The excitement, was 
so intense that the efforts of the police were 
needed to clear the hall. According to the 
Denver “ Republican,” several of the Aldermen 
had armed guards to escort them safely from 
the meeting. The water company’s Aldermen 
now propose to reduce the rates from 15 to 
20 per cent., but the Mayor of the city insists 
that the provisions of the contract shall be 
conformed with, and will probably veto a com- 
promise ordinance. The spectacle is cer- 
tainly an instructive one as to the wisdom of 
private ownership of municipal monopolies. 
Even with a contract defining reasonable rates, 
the people of Denver were unable either to 
hold the company to its contract or to hold 
their Aldermen to their contracts. So long 
as public franchises are in private hands and 
the protection of the public is intrusted to 
Boards of Aldermen, extortion and corruption 
seem to be alike inevitable. 


Broken Contracts 
in Denver 


Atter most reform vic- 
tories there follows a 
sense of disappointment 
at the meagerness of the results ; but the re- 
form victory in this city last November has 
been followed by an increasing sense of the 
importance of the results. Not only have we 
secured such a reconstruction of the police 
force as we did not dare to expect, but we find 
the planks of the Committee of Seventy’s 
platform pledging better schools and more 
playgrounds and free baths treated as serious 
pledges to the people. What is best about 
the situation is that the men who hold the 
important offices are really in sympathy with 
these things, and as ready to give effect to the 
demand for them as were Tammany officials 
to give effect to the demand for million-dollar 
speedways. Week before last we called atten- 
tion to the effort of the College Settlement 
workers to secure the co-operation of the Park 
Department and the School Board so that the 
promised playgrounds should be at the doors of 
the new schools and the promised baths within 
the buildings. When this project was brought 
before the Mayor on Wednesday of last week, 
the committee found him already half con- 
verted to it by the following letter from Bishop 
Potter, which seemed to have as rauch weight 
as one from John D. Crimmins would have 
had two years ago: 


School Playgrounds 
in New York 


Dear Sir: lf a committee come to you in regard 
to a new public school-house in Rivington Street, | 
hope you witl give them a warm welcome and vigor- 
ous backing. Dr. Robbins, of the College Settle- 
ment, wishes to secure adoption by the Board of 
Education and Park Commissioners of a really 
worthy scheme for a school with adequate play- 
groma and baths. Here is a chance to build the 

nest school-house, New York has ever dreamed of 
and to associate your administration with a good. 
noble, and monumental! work which I hope you will 
seize and approve with zone usual amount of vigor. 
Believe me always faithfully yours. 

H.C. PoTtTer. 


The administration which has cleaned the 
Streets of the East Side as thoroughly as it 
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has cleaned Madison Avenue received with 
favor the plan to place the best school-house 
in the city in its most crowded tenement-house 
district. The Mayor promptly presented the 
matter to the Board of Education, and its 


reception there leaves little doubt that at 


the very least the provision of the new tene- 
ment-house law requiring playgrounds will 
receive a liberal interpretation. To have the 
spirit of the administration on the side of 
social reform is worth more than to have the 
law on that side, and it is this gain that makes 
the reform victory a source of increasing sat- 
isfaction. 


The Civic Federation 
in Chicago has obtained 
an injunction against 
the Chicago Fair-Grounds Association restrain- 
ing it from permitting betting or book-making 
on its property. The gambling fraternity in 
Chicago have had a hard year of it, chiefly 
by reason of the Federation’s efforts; but the 
fight is not yet finished. A city in which the 
postmaster and several prominent railway 
officials can publicly petition the Legislature to 
legalize race-track gambling is a city in which 
the Federation’s vigilance cannot be relaxed. 


Race-Track Gambling 
Enjoined in Chicago 


A little pamphlet just is- 
sued giving an account of 
the work of Chicago's Civic 
Federation during its first 
year mentions two features not heretofore de- 
scribed in these columns. One was the ex- 
posure of the way in which street-cleaning con- 
tractors were doing their work. It was found 
that while the city was paying for the removal 
of garbarge three times a week, the general 
average was not more than once a week. 
This incident illustrates again the danger of 
giving over to contractors work that can be 
done by direct employees of the public. The 
contractors, by paying lower wages, will gener- 
ally undertake to do the work cheaper, but 
when once they have the work in their own 
hands it is next to impossible to hold them up 
to their contracts. In Chicago, however, they 
have been held to their contracts since the 
Civic Federation took hold of the work. The 
other feature of the Federation’s work to 
which our attention is called is the exposure 
of the condition of many of the bake-shops. 
By securing prompt action from the Health 
Department, the most shamelessly dirty and 
unwholesome of these shops were closed or 
cleansed, and an ordinance is now before the 
Council to secure cleaner shops in the future. 


In Omaha, Neb., the 
introduction of relig- 
ious principles instead 
of business principles into the selection of 
officials has been having most disastrous con- 
sequences. A month ago, according to the 
press dispatches, the city was on the verge of 
civil war because the American Protective 
Association had procured the passage of a law 
of doubtful constitutionality creating a new 
Police Board. The old Police Board refused 
to give up its position, and two Boards and 
two sets of police seemed inevitable. Only by 
a strenuous effort on the part of the more 
moderate citizens was the American Protective 
Association Board induced to submit the whole 
matter to the Supreme Court. We are not 
prepared to say that the legal position of the 
American Protective Association Board was 
not stronger than that of the old Board, but 
the presence of the two and the bitterness of 
the spirit engendered were the direct results 
of the A. P. A. movement. In another mat- 
ter, however, the A. P. A. rule has been more 
clearly injurious. Dr. A. P. Marble, the Su- 


Other Work 
of the 
Civic Federation 


A. P. A. Misgovernment 
in Omaha 





perintendent of the Public Schools, has been 
defeated for re-election largely because he 
incurred the hostility.of the American Pro- 
tective Association movement, and several 
teachers are reported to have been dropped 
from the roll for no other reason than that they 
were Roman Catholics. One of these, according 
to a letter in the New York “ Evening Post,” 
was a high-school teacher who had been a 
successful instructor for eighteen years in the 
Omaha schools. We have not heard the other 
side of this matter, and presume that those 
who secured her dismissal convinced them- 
selves that they desired it upon other grounds 
than her Catholicism. Yet the fact that the 
question of religion is in the foreground 
regarding the appointments and dismissals 
threatens to keep the schools from being public 
schools by repelling that part of the citizenship 
which most needs to be Americanized. 


The “Municipality and 
County ” (Buffalo, N. Y.), 
in its August issue, pre- 
sents a most striking statement regarding the 
recent growth of pension systems in most of 
our larger cities. In 1880 New York and Bos- 
ton were the only cities pensioning their civil 
servants. Since that date Brooklyn, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Detroit, Dayton, Albany, 
Rochester, St. Paul, New Haven, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and Syracuse have success- 
ively introduced a pension system. From six 
large cities no report was received. In some 
of the cities it is the policemen who are pen- 
sioned, in others the firemen; and in New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Cleveland, both policemen and firemen. The 
pension usually begins upon injury in the ser- 
vice, or upon retirement after fifteen or twenty 
years of service. Asa rule, the pension upon 
retirement is equal to about half the pay dur- 
ing the service. Ten years ago only $373,000 
were expended on these municipal pensions, 
but last year the sum amounted to $1,130,000. 
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Correspondence 


A Cry from Armenia 


This private letter from a missionary at 
werk among the persecuted and impoverished 
Armenians comes to us so indorsed that we also 
unhesitatingly indorse it. Persons to whom 
this letter appeals, and who are able and will- 
ing to aid the writer in her brave efforts to 
help a persecuted people to help themselves, 
may send their contributions to Miss Mary A. 
Hamlin, care Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Lex- 
ington, Mass.—THE EDITORs. 

July 23, 1895. 

The day after our head missionary left for ——, on 
the British Relief Commission, the Vali sent up 
orders to close the drug-room, and, as I was already 
“closed,” the medical department is in abeyance 
pro tem. This comes in very conveniently, as I was 
on the point of taking up relief work here. My plan 
of action is to give work to the people instead of 
gratuitous aid, and it works fairly—too well, alas! 
for the money I have to work with; that is practi- 
cally all gone. 

Of the need—I can hardly exaggerate that if I try. 
I have been simply amazed at the horrible state of 
the people as revealed by this two weeks’ work. 
There is simply no limit to the misery, and thou- 
sands of liras are needed to barely keep the people 
from starving ; and when the cold sets in—the Lord 
have mercy on them ! 

When I began to give the work, the news spread 
like wildfire, and by the third day we were fairly 
besieged by applicants, each more wretched than the 
last. Sometimes we have had to keep four strong 
men to guard the door, and they were well-nigh 
helpless against the crowd; and as the days have 
passed and the word has gone abroad, the crowds 
that come now are of a degree of nakedness, hunger, 
and misery that makes the earlier comers seem opu- 
lent in comparison. Every person I have received I 
have required to bring a signed and sealed certificate 
from the selectmen of her district testifying to her 
need, or from other reliable source, and yet the great 
difficulty has been to keep down the number. In 
this I have failed, although more than five hundred 
applicants have been sent empty away, some of them 
weak and sick from hunger and ragged almost to 
indecency. As it is, protesting as I might against 
receiving too many, I have 288 persons on my work- 
ing list—a roll that demands about. one thousand 
piasters (a piaster equals four cents) a week to pay 
off, not to speak of the material to keep them busy. 
They represent about eleven huudred souls, and 1 
have investigated their cases (sending to their houses, 
etc.) so thoroughly that I feel confident that, with a 
very few exceptions, the work we give them makes 
the difference between absolute hunger and a modi- 
cum of bread toeat. It is a noticeable fact that they 
simply “‘ grab” at the work with pitiful eagerness, 
and never ask for gratuitous aid after once they 
begin to receive their wages. 

My method is to buy at wholesale uncarded cotton 
and unwashed wool. This is piled into the lower 
hall-and dispensary waiting-room. From the wall 
to the stairs sit a string of six carders pounding their 
one-string ‘‘ harps” from morning till night, and so 
grateful for the work! With every new invoice of 
wool six ragged but industrious young men take it 
by the /eader (about a peck) and wash it, and are 
paid one piaster a leader. The cotton carded and 
the wool washed and dried, it is distributed, a xugy 
apiece (about two quarts), to the women to spin. I 
pay them from two and a half to five piastres a zugy, 
according to their poverty and the number of mouths 
to feed. The cotton thread is then given out to C. 
and M. and eight forlorn spindle-winders, who have 
their headquarters in the boys’ school kitchen and 
behind the stable, to be sized and strung out in those 
familiar sticks. It is then given to the weavers— 
mostly women—to weave into a very coarse cloth 
(gdav). The yarn is divided according to quality 
and given out to be made up. We have already 
some two hundred pairs of stockings, twenty soges 
(about four yards) of skalvah cloth made up, and 
expect our first gdav this week. These products 
could be sold either at full priceor tothe poor at a 
loss if any one had any money to buy anything, but 
they simply have not. Once the weather begins to 
be cold the demand for free clothing will be tremen- 
dous, and, if we can only afford it, every stitch could 
be given away. Such is the industrial relief work, 
which finds itself bankrupt, well-nigh. Cannot the 
Armenians at least, in the United States and Eng- 
land, be stirred up to help? The distress is unpar- 
alleled. I am writing everywhere I can think of, 
and hope and pray that help may come. If it does 
not, may I not be here to see the onset of winter! 

Practical Christianity 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the issue of your paper for August 3 your corre- 

spondent “ H.” utters a fervent wish to see different 


denominations of the Church meeting around the 
table of the Lord. In the little village of Brent- 
wood, California, last year, during the month of 
May, the Methodist church was closed for service, 
as it was undergoing repairs. The pastor of the 
Christian (Disciple) church invited the sister con- 
gregation to worship with his own, and the kindly 
hospitality. was accepted, the two congregations 
assembling together for several Sundays. The com- 
munion service was administered after the manner 
of the Christian Church, the two pastors sitting 
together at the table, and an officer of each church 
assisting in distributing the elements. 

Tt seemed to me a most seemly and beautiful com- 
ing together of brethren. M. T. M. 


A Rejoinder to “A Protest” 


To the Editors of The Outiook: 

There are some to whom the Florida episode seems 
strangely out of accord with the general sentiment 
of Southern educators. It is especially so to one 
who, like the writer of this letter, has lived at 
Orange Park, knows its people personally, and is 
familiar with the beginnings and progress of the 
school there; who has also, during the last two 
years, enjoyed a wide range of observation in visit- 
ing schools, churches, and industrial institutions in 
all the Southern States, and conversed freely with 
hundreds of people who have at heart the welfare of 
the young, both whites and negroes. 

Your Danville correspondent says that a person 
must live in the South three years to be able to speak 
on the negro question. My experience covers a 
period of more than three years, and I have observed 
the condition and capacities of this people in every 
State from Virginia to Texas and from Kentucky to 
Florida. Does this gentleman from Virginia, who 
claims to speak for the whole South, suppose that he 
and his coterie have a monopoly of all knowledge 
concerning this part of the country? Is he aware 
that more than a hundred thousand people from the 
North visit Florida every year? There are people 
in the North who know much more about the negroes 
of the South than most of the people who live there. 
How can this be? Simplyin this way: A traveler 
makes a business of seeing and knowing all that can 
be known ; and, having seen the negro, as I have, in 
the city, on the plantation, and in the turpentine 
forest—having eaten at his table, slept in his cabin, 
and attended church with him—having gone with 
him on long drives and talked with him on affairs of 
the field, and the home, and the raising of his family 
—any man of eyes and ears and heart is certainly not 
presuming in the thought that he knows something 
of these people, possibly quite as much as this 
Virginia rector who waxes hot ata New York paper’s 
criticising the Florida Legislature. 

It might be pertinent to ask how much your Dan- 
ville correspondent actually knows about this Florida 
school, five hundred miles from where he lives. Has 
he been there? Has hevisited the school? Does he 
know the method and spirit that govern the life of 
the institution? I was there almost at its origin. I 
have lived for some twelve months in its board- 
ing-house, and been closely associated with the teach- 
ers and scholars in the varied experiences of school 
life. I know how these negro boys and girls com- 
pare with white boys and girls in their classes, at the 
table, in industrial work, on the playground, in the 
Sunday-school, at the Christian Endeavor service, 
and in all their conduct, public and private. Iam 
able to compare these children of the South with 
those of such towns as Amherst and New Haven- 
and I do not exaggerate when I say that the atmos- 
phere of this Orange Park school was as pure and 
wholesome as in schools at the North, and that the 
children who attended it were as orderly and well 
behaved as the average children of Northern States. 
A common charge against the negro is that of steal- 
ing. It was our custom to leave our doors unlocked 
and the things in our room where one might take 
them at any time when we were gone, but we never 
missed so much as a ribbon ora pin. The rela- 
tions of the pupils to one another were uniformly 
happy. 

Now, in view of all these facts, I feel strongly that 
it was a great mistake not to find out more about 
this institution before making such a harsh enact- 
ment against it. I am told that Mr. Sheates has 
never visited this school, which he might naturally 
have been expected to be interested in as State Super- 
intendent of Education. Why does he introduce 
his bill against an institution which he has never 
examined? and why do the legislators and Governor 
of Florida enact a law for its suppression when they 
never have informed themselves by actual investiga- 
tion whether it was mischievous or beneficent? If 
they had done so, I am sure they would not have 
enacted that law. No intelligent and right-minded 
person could become thoroughly acquainted with the 
school and continue to advocate its suppression. 


G. S. DICKERMAN. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Tasma. Not Counting the Cost. $1. 

T. S. DENISON, 163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
Denison, Thomas S. Lively Plays for Live People. 
GINN& CO., BOSTON 
Greenough, J. B.,and G. L. Kittredge. The Greater 

Poems of Virgil. Vol. I. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Nelson, Henry Loomis. The Money We Need., 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table. (Riverside Literature Series.) 


50 cts. é 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Twice-Told Tales. (River- 
side Literature Series.) 60 cts. 
T. NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 
By the Author of “ The Swedish Twins.” Nono; 
or, The Golden House. 60 cts. 
The Story of the Prophet Daniel. For the Young. 
(With Colored Itlustrations.) x cts. 
Foster, Albert J., M.A. paps owers. 80 cts. 
Legh, M. H. Cornwall. Little Orphans. $1. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO. : 
Teen. Rev. John, D.D. Jesus, My Saviour. 
ct: 


“a 

Pease. Geo: W. The Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Normal Course. 25 cts. : 

Meyer, F. B., B.A. Christin Isaiah. $1. 

Hart, Rev. Burdett,D.D. Always Upward. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Thompson, Hugh Miller. The World and the 

restlers. $1. 

R. H. WOODWARD CO., BALTIMORE 

Graves, Rev. R. H., D.D. Forty Years in China. 
$1.50. 
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Good Deeds 


The Duc d’Aumale, son of the late Louis 
Philippe, has bought the splendid chateau of 
Amboise (recently restored by Viollet-le-Duc), 
and will make it a home for the soldiers who 
fought under the Duke in Africa. 


At the recent meeting of the Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Provost, 
Charles C. Harrison, made a donation of half 
a million dollars to the University in honor of 
his father, the late Dr. George L. Harrison. 
The following suggestions as to the use of the 
fund were made by the donor : 

1. The establishment of scholarships and fellow- 

ships intended solely for men of exceptional ability. 
2. The increasing the library of the University, par- 
ticularl by the acquisition of works of permanent 
use and of lasting reference, to and by the scholar. 
;: The temporary relief from routine work of pro- 
essors of ability, in order that they may devote 
themselves to special work. 4. The securing men 
of distinction to lecture and, for a term, to reside at 
the University. 

The Eastport (Maine) “Sentinel” notices 
as an honored visitor in that town Miss Benta 
Grace Boyd, commonly known as the Grace 
Darling of the St. Croix, who has charge of 
the Ledge Light, located about six miles 
below St. Stephen, and who won her worthy 
title twelve years ago by saving, alone and un- 
aided, two young sailors from certain death— 
a deed of bravery recognized by the Dominion 
Government, which presented her with a hand- 
some, well-equipped lifeboat and a beautiful 
gold watch. Miss Boyd is the daughter of 
Captain John Boyd, for years keeper of the 
light. Since his death Miss Boyd has faith- 
fully performed the keeper’s duties. She is 
described as a petite body, whom one would 
never credit with sufficient physical prowess 
for the deeds she has done; but the great 
things are achieved by the great spirit so often 
found in small] frames. 


We learn from the “ American Grocer” that 
in Baron Hirsch’s Argentine colonies for poor 
Hebrews each colonist acquires title to a tract 
of land of about 185 acres upon payment of 
$160, and that flour-mills, schools, and a med- 
ical staff have been provided for the nearly 
1,000 families comprising the colonies, of 
which about 400 located in 1894. The asso- 
ciation owns a total of 444,780 acres, of which 
246,097 are unoccupied, and the central ad- 
ministration contemplate the purchase of con- 
siderable further tracts in the course of next 
year. Owing to the excellent arrangements 
of the committees in Russia, more than 3,000 
persons were forwarded in the space of a few 
months without undue delay or difficulty. Since 
its foundation up to September 30 last, the asso- 
ciation has spent $1,881,845, of which $900,000 
has been written off as lost. Probably such 
an attempt to colonize, conducted as a specu- 
lation by some stock company, would have 
ended disastrously, but in this case persecuted 
colonists are enabled to become self-support- 
ing through the large-heartedness and liberality 
of Baron Hirsch, who now sees that his proj- 
ect has passed the experimental stage and 
gives promise of being a great boon to thou- 
sands of families. 


Mr. Joseph Gustave Rampone, leader of the 
Old Guard Band in New York City, deserves 
to have his name added to the doers of good 
deeds. He has established a free open-air 
singing-school in Abingdon Square, in the lower 
West Side of the town, and where such an en- 
deavor will give great enjoyment and do great 
good. Three thousand children of the neigh- 
boring tenements have now been successfully 
drilled in the popular songs of the day, and 
the attendance of interested older persons is 
double that of the children themselves. At 
the last concert not less than ten thousand 
persons were present, but the influence of 
music was seen in the admirable order pre- 
served throughout. Nor were the residents 
of the Square unmindful of the occasion. 
Banners and flags of all sorts were flung out, 
and strings of Chinese lanterns werelit. While 
the old patriotic songs like “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ” held their own fairly well with such 
street favorites as “You Don’t Find a Girl 
Like My Girl Every Day” and “ Daddy 
Wouldn’t Buy Mea Bow-Wow,” the star piece 
of the evening was unquestionably the melo- 
dramatic “My Dad’s the Engineer.” As has 





been said, better words and music have been 
written, but the crowd was thrilled neverthe- 
less, and at the end of each verse there was the 
stentorian as well as the shrill chorus : 
NW peers on the engine, don’t be afraid ; z 
Daddy knows what he is doing,” said the little maid ‘ 
“* We'll soon be out of danger, don’t you ever fear j 
Every one is safe, because my Dad’s the engineer.” 
One of the’ gentlest of men, the artist 
Thomas Hovenden, has proved himself, in the 
sudden call of duty, a hero and a martyr. A 
fortnight ago he met his death in attempting 
to save the life of a little girl. The pathetic 
part of the story is that the sacrifice was use- 
less, since the child also was killed. Theacci- 
dent occurred at a grade crossing near Norris- 
town, Pa., on what is known as the Trenton 
Cut-off of the Pennsylvania Railway. The 
Chestnut Hill Trolley Company’s tracks run up 
to the tracks of the railway at the point where 
the accident occurred, but they do not cross. 
Passengers for the trolley are compelled to 
leave the cars at the railway tracks and then 
cross the latter on foot to take a trolley-car 
on the opposite side. Mr. Hovenden had a 
summer place near by, and was returning home 
on the trolley. When the car reached the 
steam railway tracks, the passengers alighted 
and prepared to cross to the car on the other 
side. Beside Mr. Hovenden, among the pas- 
sengers on the car were Mrs. Clara Peifer 
and her daughter Bessie, aged ten years. As 
the passengers alighted, a fast freight train 
approached the crossing. The little girl did 
not notice the train, and ran ahead of her 
mother across the tracks. When the engineer 
saw the little figure standing between the rails, 
he blew his whistle freely, but'the child did not 
avoid the train, and seemed to have become 
too confused to move. Instantly Mr. Hoven- 
den rushed forward and snatched the little girl 
in his arms, but before he could make the leap 
that would have saved them both, the engine 
struck him and hurled him with terrific force 
across the track. The engineer stopped his 
train as soon as possible, and he and the fire- 
man ran to where Mr. Hovenden and the little 
girl were lying side by side. Both were dead. 
This tragic end of a singularly peaceful life 
will give a pathetic and mournful interest to 
Mr. Hovenden’s pictures—all of them pathetic 
and many of them mournful in tone. His 
best-known painting, “ Breaking Home Ties,” 
has been engraved more than any other of his 
works, and was perhaps the most notable pic- 
ture in the American Department at the Co- 
lumbian Exhibition in Chicago. His pictures 
were almost without exception character and 
figure pictures, telling a story. It may not be 
generally known that Mr. Hovenden was an 
Irishman by birth, and received his first art 
education in the Cork School of Design. 
When he was twenty-three years old, he came 
to New York and studied at the National 
Academy. Ten years later he went to Paris 
and became a pupil of Cabanel’s. He returned 
to this country in 1880. 
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Last week the prin- 
cipal event in the 
financial world was 
the reduction in the rates for foreign exchange. 
This, of course, lessens the profit on gold ex- 
ports. The government gold reserve has been 
maintained by deposits from the Belmont- 
Morgan Syndicate. During the week the sum 
of $4,200,000 was sent to Europe by commer- 
cial houses and bullion-dealers—three quarters 
of it before the reduction in rates. General 
business throughout the country has been 
dull. Nevertheless, bank clearings show a 
slight gain over the preceding week. They 
are a tenth larger than last year at this time, 
and a third larger than two years ago. 


Reduction in 
Foreign Exchange Rates 


Last week the following 
announcements of inter- 
est to manufacturers and 
to wage-earners appeared 
in the daily papers. They are significant of 
the improvement in the industrial world: 

Watertown, N. Y., August 17.—The Watertown 
Steam Engine Company, employing 300 men, and 
the Remington Paper Company, employing 400 men, 
have voluntarily increased the wages of their em- 
ployees ro per cent., restoring the scale which was in 
effect before the financial depression compelled a 
reduction. 


Mills Resuming 
and 
Wages Increasing 


Waltham, Mass., August 17.—The Boston Manu- 
facturing Company posted a notice in its mills to- 
day ot an increase ranging from 4 to ro per cent. in 
wages. The mills employ 1,300 persons. 


Slatersville, R. I., August 17.—The Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Company has voluntarily in- 
creased wages pper cent., to take effect Friday. The 
order affects about 300 employees. Beginning Mon- 
= the works will run three nights a week to fill 
orders. 


Lebanon, Pa., August 17.—After an idleness of 
four years, the North Cornwall furnace will in about 
four weeks be put into blast. The furnace of J. & R. 
Meily, which ~ been undergoing repairs for some 
time, will be put into blast next week. The Sheri- 
dan Furnace No. 2, at Sheridan, which is leased by 
General E. Burd Grubb, and which has been shut 
down for several months because of difficulty with 
employees, will be started up next week. ‘The labor 
troubles have been adjusted. 


La Porte, Ind., August 17.—The Haskell & Barker 
Car Company, at ae ee City, employing 1,000 
men, has given notice of an advance of 1o per cent. 
in wages. The advance dates from July 1. 


Calumet, Mich., August 19.—Employees of the 
Calumet and Hecla, famarack, Tamarack Junior. 
Osceola, and Kearsarge Mines have been notified o 
an increase in wages, dating from August 1, amount- 
ing in most instances to 10 per cent. Over 5,000 men 
are employed at the five mines in question. All but 
two of the Lake Superior copper mines have now 
raised wages since August 1. 


Elizabeth, N. J., August 10,—The recently organ- 
ized new tin plate company is preparing to erect a 
plant at the foot of Florida Street, near the Elizabeth 
River. The capital stock is $150,000. 


Clifton, Mass., August 20.—The officials of the 
Bigelow Carpet Company of this town have notitied 
all their employees that after September 1 they would 
return to the schedule of wages which existed two 

ears ago, when a to per cent. cut in wages was made 

ause of the hard times and the carpet market 

which existed at that time. Nearly 1,000 people will 
affected. 


Houghton, Mich., August 21.—The Quincy and Wol- 
verine Mines announce a Io per cent. raise in wages. 
The other six active mines had previously announced 
a similar advance from the same date. The increase 
in wages in —— County will amount to nearly 
$50,000 per month, and this advance was voluntary. 


Norristown, Pa., August 21.—The Norristown 
Glass Works, which have been shut down since April 
1, 1894,will resume operations in September. Nearly 
200 hands will have employment. 


The Chattanooga “ Trades- 
man” reports thirty-seven 
new industries in the South 
for the week ending August 
19, the most important being 
iron works at Greenville, Ala.; a sheet mill 
at Birmingham, Ala.; a one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar manufacturing company at Hot 
Springs, Ark., and a_ fifty-thousand-dollar 
oil mill at Charleston, S. C.; a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar cotton mill will be erected 
at Henderson, N. C.; a 5,000-spindle mill at 
Malee, N. C.; one with a capital of $100,000 
will be erected near Statesville, N. C., and 
another to cost $100,000 at Yorkville, S. C. 
The Adams-Thornhill Manufacturing Company 
will erect a twenty-five thousand-dollar plant 
at Lynchburg, Va., to manufacture building 


Thirty-seven 
New Industries 
in the South 
in One Week 


The Business World 


material; the W. B. Wright Company, cap- 
ital $250,000, will establish a woodworking 
plant at Pensacola, Fla., and the Texas Co- 
operative Company, capital $250,000, a bu; 
factory at Waco, Texas. A one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar lumber company has _ been 
chartered at Milton, Fla., one at Morgantown, 
and one at Roaring Creek, W. Va., with a 
capital of $300,000 each. Other woodwork- 
ing plants will be established at Jacksonville, 
Fla., Orange and Timpson, Texas; Howertons 
and Norfolk, Va. 


The “Engineering and 
Mining Journal” says: 
“The reports received 
from the blast furnaces show that at the be- 
ginning of August there were 203 furnaces 
running, with a total weekly capacity of 176,505 
tons—an increase of 16 furnaces and 8,469 
tons over the July report. The increase was 
quite evenly distributed, but was perhaps 
more notable among the anthracite furnaces, 
which have been somewhat slower to start 
up than the Western coke-burning stacks, and 
could not afford to blow in until better prices 
seemed to be assured. We are now produc- 
ing pig iron at the rate of nearly 9,200,000 
tons a year, a figure which is very close to our 
highest production.” Last week the price of 
pig iron advanced one dollar aton. It is now 
quoted at $15.50 a ton, the highest point 
reached since 1890. 


Heavy Iron Output 


The total gross earnings 
for the first half of the 
present year of 145 railway 
companies, operating about 
two-thirds of the country’s 
mileage, show, according to “ Bradstreet’s,” a 
gain of 3.6 per cent. over the first half of 
1894, while the gain in net earnings is more 
than twice that in gross, namely, 8.1 per cent. 
These figures are gratifying indeed, after the 
decreases shown in 1894 from 1893 of 16.4 
and 18.8 per cent. respectively in gross and 
net earnings. 


Gross and Net 
Railway Earnings 
for the 
First Half of 1895 


During the past few weeks there 
has been great mortality among 
the cattle in New Jersey. The 
cows, horses, mules, and hogs of the farmer 
have been succumbing to the sickness, and in 
many cases to the death, induced by the dis- 
ease called anthrax. In the opinion of some 
physicians, nothing but vaccination with Pas- 
teur lymph will prevent the spread of the 
disease, and the people in the affected district 
declare that the State should at its own ex- 
pense vaccinate the cattle. This disease, also 
known as splenic fever, has been communi- 
cated from animals to man, but the infection 
is rather from contact with the animals or 
with hides taken from them, than by the 
agency of milk. Nevertheless, milk being 
such a favorite medium for the multiplication 
of the bacilli, the distribution of milk supplied 
by cows in the infected district should be 
carefully guarded. This close supervision is 
as essential a thing as inoculation and quaran- 
tine, and is, of course, not applicable alone to 
New Jersey, but to any section of our country 
in which cattle diseases obtain. 


Anthrax 


The Indianapolis “ Jour- 
nal” informs us that the 
“passenger earnings of 
many roads are not only being cut into locally 
by trolley lines, but also by bicycles. Since 
the warmer weather set in, people living out a 
few miles from their places of business who 
have been patronizing suburban trains now 
ride the bicycle. Where there are cities but 
a few miles apart the passenger men say that 
between the electric roads and the bicycle 
competition their local earnings are showing 
marked decrease. A passenger official who 
has just returned from Boston states that 
within a radius of eight to ten miles hundreds 
now come in on bicycles on pleasant mornings 
and return in the evening in the same man- 
ner, and hundreds more find the electric car 
quite an attraction, so that altogether the 
Boston steam roads are losing quite heavily 
on this particular portion of their income. He 
says that Boston passenger men told him that 


Bicycles Cutting 
Railway Earnings 





trains that were formerly crowded are now 
only fairly well filled, and in some instances a 
number of trains run for suburban business 
have been taken off, and those kept on are 
hauling fewer coaches.” 
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Bits of Fun 


“ I suppose,” said the female horned horse, 
“T am something of a gnu woman myself.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Yes,” remarked the egg, “ my theatrical 
venture was a success. “I was cast for the 
villain, and made a great hit.” Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 

Kathi (in the museum, viewing the Venus 
de Milo)—Sepp, see here; they have knocked 
both arms off this woman. Sepp—Come, let’s 
get out, or they'll suspect that we have done it. 
—Fliegende Blatter. 

The Summer Girl—Oh, I love to hear you 
read your poems. It makes me realize how 
brave you are. Poet—Brave? Girl—Yes, 
brave; you said you took them yourself to the 
publishers.— ew York Ledger. 

“ Who are these Anarchist people?” asked 
Ethel. “Why, they want everything every- 
body else has got, and they never wash their- 
selves,” returned Johnny. “Oh,I see. They 
is the little boys growed up !”— Home Visitor. 

A woman at the World’s Fair, who had 
charge of an exhibit in the Machinery Build- 
ing, in a section given over to iron monsters 
which whirred, revolved, hammered, and 
shrieked on all sides, says that one day a visitor 
stood near her, gazing about in a bewildered 
way for a time. Then she approached and 
inquired, “Is this the Fisheries Building ?”— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Of the stories Mr. Hollingshead tells, it 
would be hard to beat this one about Charles 
Mathews: The waiter at the Manchester 
Hotel, having been sent with an order to the 
‘theater by Mathews to see Mathews, was asked 
by Mathews when he came back how he liked 
Mathews, and, after some hesitation, said, 
“«Who’s going to pay me for my time ?”— 
London Literary World. 

The women rocked away upon the summer 
hotel piazza and conversed upon the glittering 
generalities common to the occasion. It was 
poetry, taste, pictures, Shakespeare, and the 
musical glasses with a vengeance. After a 
while they got round to a certain piano vir- 
tuoso much beloved by boarding-school girls, 
-and by whom he is abbreviated as “ Paddy.” 
“ Oh, isn’t he perfectly lovely ?” cried the stout 
woman, with genuine appreciation. “ Why, I 
just went crazy over him. Did you ever see 
anything like that hair of his in all your life? 
The only thing I didn’t like about him was his 
toons. He played about as ugly toons as I 
ever heard.”— New York Evening Sun. 

That is a delicious description which Crock- 
ett gives of little Wattie Carmichael’s sound- 
ness of faith. Wattie was a Cameronian, and 
anticipated an era when the black savages of 
all the earth would quit eating one another 
and attack the problems of Effectual Calling 
-as set forth in the Shorter Catechism. Of 
the other savages, not black (Free Kirkfolk, 
U. P.’s, or Established Churchmen, for ex- 
amples), Wattie was scarcely as sanguine. He 
‘charitably hoped much for them, but inwardly 
expected very little. His duty toward them, 
however, he knew very well; and he did it, his 

historian says, to the best of his ability. “It 
was, when he met a Free Kirk or Established 
boy, to throw a stone at him ; or, alternately, 
‘if the heathen chanced to be a girl, to put out 
his tongue at her. This he did, not from any 
special sense of superiority, but for the good 
of their souls.”— Zhe Jnterior. 








The Poet’s Day 


The poet’s day is different from another, 

Though he doth count each man his own 
heart’s brother. 

So crystal-clear the air that he looks through 

It gives each color an intenser hue; 

Each bush doth burn, and every flower flame. 

The stars are singing; silence breathes a 


name; 
The world wherein he wanders, dreams, and 
sings 
Thrills with the beatings of invisible wings ; 
And all day long he hears from hidden birds 
The multitudinous pour of musicked words. 
—Richard Watson Gilder, in the Century. 





EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


d best known in U. S. 
Established eo *"* 'SEast Lath Street, N. ¥. 


Miss Annie Brown Bgaraivg ead pay 
a eee whee eee 
ration tor 11-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 














NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 


, N.Y. City. Evening Dept. per Union. 

bw ht Me hod ” "of, instruction, De ree of 

" urse. ‘ee, $100. ress 
ter 2 years’ COUFSe.-EORGE CHASE, Dean. 





New Home School for Young Boys 


, gy I home, te , mastrection oasot Goor 
ife. r 1, 1895. For all infor- 
mation address. ent WIT LIAN G. CHOATE 
t = ngford, Conn. ; 
sheregnd—a0 West oon St., New York City. 





; i West 56th St. 
University Grammar School *"*5.%" 
i ardi d D: ils. Classical, Scien- 
FF cag hs y mere: = i oct Send for catalogue. 


TONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 





MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens October x 
735 Madison Avenue. New York 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 
No. 607 Fifth Ave. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 


Si tot, 
The Misses Graham (°47762 
BoARDING AND Day Scuoor For Grrts (established 


1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. - 


The Misses Grinnell’s D4¥ SCHOOL 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct. 3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 


N. Y.U. Evening {i 2scty Speier 
Law School 1,95. LL.B, after three 


ears. Evening courses. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean. 


Address for qntalogse, REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square t, or 
Vice Dean, CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Tenens COLLEGE Morningside 




















_Heights,New 

York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
lor. history of art, domestic science, general ogy 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ‘‘ Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ns October rst. Small 
classes. College preparation. arding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


121 East 36th St., near Park Ave., N. Y., reopens Sept. 26. 
Elocution, Drawing, Sewing, and Calisthenics included. 


Union Theological Seminary 


No. 700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next Seminary year (the sixtieth) will begin Wed- 
nesday, September 2sth, 1895. _ : 

The Faculty will receive applicants for admission, in 
the President’s room at 9:30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. - - 

The opening address will be delivered in Adams 
Chape!, b evd. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 26th, at 4 p.m. ‘ 

Prompt attendance is in every way desirable 

Luggage should be delivered at No. 50 East 7oth St. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Two well-qualified young women wish to start a 
Kindergarten and Primary School, with French 
German, and Music included in same tuition. Good 
references. Please send information of openings for 
such a school to No. 9,391, The Outlook. 


California 




















Connecticut 


(ORNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
‘, an preparatory —~ ra highest rank for 
colle or ness. ft year Ss = 

Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, hes ire, Lonn. 


The BEECHER PREPARATORY schoo1 


In Coscob. Greenwich, Conn.—For children under 
14. Reopens Sept. 18th. Offers unusually thoro: 
instruction in every branch 
healthful home. 13th year. 








an a true, Pp + am 
‘Number limited to siateea. 





[ABIES CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
very facility for care, education, and training, with the 
vantages of a pleasant country home. . 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Sypt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M, Lita Kinprep, pal 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCROOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; 50 miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

h year of Ai 6th of Home. Preparation fo 
College. or Say “Absolutely healthful location and 
pr oeoes home, with refined a 05 mnasium. 

eferences required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


*aamamcase” FAMILY SCHOOL 


ord, Conn. 
For Younc Grruis. College rrperato and English 
dd. JUL URBA 


courses. Address A B. 


HARTFORD * —_°4,Yeer onens 
» THEOLOGICAL *™ 
HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
R Sept. 26th; . 
eopens Sept Ry 1805. a J. SMITH, Principal. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 
ao ee. t pA School offers many Uni. 
van s. For catalogues or information, ad- 
- Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 




















Term o 
versity 
dress 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 
Sones ih cope secre Diy ne 
and th guages. « Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings. steam heat, gymnasium. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 
MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


ned to concentrafe Attention and cultivat 
Memory. Prepares for College. 7 


A Home School for Girls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss Heywoop. 


HE 45th year of THE GUNNERY (15th under 
present principal) begins Sept. 19th. Accom- 
modations for 30 . A family and 

tory school. Address JOHN C, BR 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 








repara- 
INSMADE, 





Connecticut, Windsor. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A_ Home 
School for Girls of all s. Certificate admits to 

four New England Colleges. An excellent corps of teach- 
ers, each a specialist in her own department. Terms $350 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. WiLttaMs, b 





District of Columbia 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS. N.W. 
WASHINGION, D. C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls. 
OPENS OCTOBER ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National Park Seminary tr young women 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. Collegia te and Semina 
tiful uildin 








Courses. au nds. $75.00 gs. Acul- 
tured home. $350 to P a Send & Illustrated Ca‘ 4 
it is'a liberal education to live in Washington 





Germany 


A™NSRSAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 

entering oF its tenth year, eo the bet, cope 

in modern languages, music, and art, to: 

culture and i college. Frau Dr. 
° 








OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
-S. Degrees recognized by University of California 
and other similar graduate schools. Thirt -five miles 
from =e Angsies, An Academic course. Ptpbaratory 
school preparing for all institutions connected wi 
College. ‘Kadress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Classis f the institu 

r No! now 3 
Address for the summer Mrs. aor B. Wrtane. 
Principal feponal Hall, London, Eng. 

Mrs. W: refers by ion to Mrs. Grover 
eveland. 





ta! other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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Illinois 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 





MRS. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing 


a for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of Chicago), Ill 
Lares & and 1 aely mrrbee board buildings, with five acres of 


and one hundred day 
pupi und. ae Dipl a to Vassar, Wellesley. 
usic from best Chicago 


Smith Colleges. "iat rand M 
& Conservatories. Thirte enth yore Seems: nye dl 18. 
‘or circ 
erms for boarding pypils #795 uN i STARRETT 





Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 








Massachusetts 


AK quoys HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
tikcaie adrasts 10'S Reppent Welder PaOe He 
mith an ellesley. 

Miss Vaviinc WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Anpover. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
“a its 67th year September 1oth, offering enlarged 
rtunities. ree Seminary Courses of studies and 

Hege-Gtting Course 
Address Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal. 


ta 


The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 
18. Opening lectures at 4 p.m. For Catalogue or fun 
ther information apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park 8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law yg 


Fall term opens, Wednesda’ 
address DMUND 

















2. For circulars 
SinNE er, Dean. 

64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 





Wesleyan Academy W"BR4H4™. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists’ in tiasdes. 
Art, and Music. Enlarged endowment. insures superior 
advantages at odes jan 4 ee pens Sep- 


tember sith. Ph mh 
ember 11th, 1605 PUM NEWHALL, Principal. 





HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
oxccester, Mass. Begins 4oth year, Sept. 1. 
ical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥szces*** 


Theron, preparation for Gollege. fer sy Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Academy Prepares, boys 


or Scientific School. Buildings new with every auedeen 

improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
zmnasiom. and Infirmary with trained nurse. 

Hew’ athletic field and oval unexcelled. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., 








Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





Michigan 





D*Stimgos HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 

Stimson i ay Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 

year epene | Hopton) r 18th, 80s. Twenty-five received 

in the school-family. Certificate —_ to Vassar, 

Wellesley, and the niversity of Michi: 
Exta M. Liacetrt, A. 

JEANNETTE M. LicceTT, Associate Prin. 








ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) 
Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are now a 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and Universit 
Michigan. Address Colonel ROGERS, q University of 





New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY New y Lewien, N. H. 


o a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. Health’. and Education | ina 
ce England 





4 
FA 
& 
Ee 
KER 


town. Five complete courses 
ine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Women. Steam heat a the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 








New Jersey 


Mi body are intimately related : 
If the Eovaden is joyful the latter 1 feels free and well.” 


— Goethe. 
At the 


Bordentown 


Female College 


mutual confidence is the guiding charac- 
teristic. We teach the English branches, 
Science, Languages, Art, Music, Tennis, 
Rowing, and every healthful exercise, and 
lastly (but first in importance) the Bible 
and the Christian life. 
Correspond with us. We will mail you our Cat- 
alogue on application. Terms, $400 a year, Lo- 


cation, Bordentown, N. J. (1 hour from Philadel- 
phia, 2 hours from’ New York). Homelike and 


ealth 
REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T. SHULTZ, A.M., Head Master. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 


HOME CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College Preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantage: 

SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 
Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station, ORANGE, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Both sexes. s6th year. Healthful. Beautiful. 18teach- 
ers, , courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully illus- 

trated catalogue address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 











LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School ; 
girls and boys. to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
wa, arnbey hes and intermediate epartments for /zmzted 
er; healthful and central location; reopens Sept. 


$300.00. The Misses PECK, Principals. 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York § & Philadelphia. t. T. D. LANDON, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin., Ny kg N. J. 


IVY HALL 


for Young Ladies. 
lished 1861. 





BRIDGETON, NEW 
3 os Y.— Home_ and 
lege-preparatory School 
Certificate 3 meet to Smith. Estab- 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag ten, Director. 
Founded 1n 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 













giving full information. 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 
Successor to Aijes Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL 21st year opens Oct. 2, 1895. 

College Preparatory, Seu! and Advanced Course 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Povemaat se courses in Languages Series, History, 

History of Art, Music, and Englis mie ition. The 

Principal's certificate admits to Sith, erepley. a — 
assar Colleges. 





ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street, Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of her School for Girl ls, and_ has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


Housatonic Hall School for Girls 
AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


College preparatory and other courses. Reopens Sept. 
18th. For circulars address Miss F. M M. WARREN, Pin, 








LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough _Prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house ase pupils & imited to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E. NDERHILL, Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHn McDurrig, Ph.D. 








Seven Gables itis 









well as higher gh vo am 
handsomely thor- 
oughly modern German 
Teachers; 2oth year. Direct 


trains from New York. 


Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


pote eee N.J. Collegiate and special courses 
of study. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 








Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreiGHTon, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best buldiing of its 
class. cation yosurpeseed Illustrated Catalogue 2 
FERGUSON, B.D., Pre: 








Boys and Young Men 


waneeer HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


ng the Pines.) 
Prepares for for college, se ‘octentific echonls, gr) business, 
JA MOREY, A.M., 7 Dat. }. 





MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens Ses ge a 2sth. 
Nearness to. New York affords s fc 1 advantages. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and colle reparatory de ments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Pa: Tk Place, Winesk. N.J. sae 








The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


EMpesten, Rage | Jersey.—Opens Sept. 18th. In- 
addressed to President PatTTon, of 
Sinceton ney pe or to J. B. FINE, Head Master. , 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. gjome 
comforts for boarding pupi Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge hool. The Summit School Co., 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


New York 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Established 1820. Under Presbyterial control. 
ticalaims. Lectures on Sociology and Missions. 
term begins Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
ing Ade = will Ang delivered by the Rev. ames pment 
son .D., whose inauguration as_the Taylor 
a Pend Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism will 
take place on Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 7:30 P.M. For 
information vie to 

HENRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 








Prac- 
Next 
e Open- 





CayugaLake Military Academy 
AURORA, N. Y. 


A Classical and Military Academy of hi, 
Cornell University. 


grade; ne near 
dress 


Two Scholarships, . Ad- 
. K. McALPINE, A.M., Principal. 





Lafayette Ave and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Kindergarten (with tepining clay class), Academic and Col- 
legiate Departments. ool and Gymnasium Class 

ew buildings, perfect ventilation; more than “aa 
teachers ; completely equi uipped ph physical, chemical, an 
biol logical | igbenatations guages s and manual 
training in lower grades. et admits to jeading 
colleges for men and women ; graduates take advance 
standing. ——_ examinations, Sept. 1 


Cuas. H. Levermore, Ph.D., Principal. 





New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 


Mrs. C. P. on and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
irls. Day School for girls and boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.mgs, A.B. ( ). 

Fourteenth year begins 16° Seqteuber, 1895. Circulars. 





CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Established 1876. O) Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





Rutgers Preparatory School 


New y Brunswick, ~ ~ gs Frente 2086. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head M 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPP. » N. ¥o-Ames the hills, thirty-two 
miles boty kau Aone oarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of pater th 
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New York 
Houghton Seminary for Young Women, 


affords best facilities for 

scholarship, culture, and sound moral training amid 
pleasant, ealthful surroundings. College preparatory. 
A. G. BENEDICT, M., Clincon, N.Y. 








CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys an 
irls. > mage 8 and healthful location in the Hudson 
River Val Val A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted ont educational work. Conservatory of 
Music, Art, and Elocution. rP years begins Sept. 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 





= ures a ACADEMY, 


Corpwall-on-Hudson, 






For boarding cadets only. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Government Academies. Completely equipped 
and beautifully located on Hudsen River, 4 miles 
above West Point. For catalogue, address 

Ss. C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 





Sige SCHOOL (Boys), Hoosac, N. Y.—Clas- 
sical and Scientific Sides. Next term begins 
Seft. 5. Catalogue and References on application to the 
Rector, Rev. E. D. TIBBITS. 


ETE APA. “ THE BIRCHES 9 


siehe girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 

the beautiful scenery surrounding Cornell University. 

Education of the individual ent ly planned. Number 

limited. For circular addres 
Mrs. Prof. A 





SN ‘PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


DE VEAUX 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A well-endowed church school of high grade, 
under the military system. Only desirable 
boys are taken. $400. R.H. COE, A.M. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 

A High-Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 

only; Lone arrangements throughout. Our stable of 

horses and ponies for recreation is an attraction. It will 


pay to send for our uy catalogne SON, AM.., Pri L 
rincipa 


ThePeekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—6ed year. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Col. Lous H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL aes 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. College peceatice, 
SAMUEL WELLs Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. a ‘Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 
JoserH B, Bisper, A.M., Principal, Poughkespeie, N.Y. 




















EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and Univer- 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for young women. 
4ist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. rest. 


HOME INSTITUTE, ™y'y"" 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. College prepara- 
Re-opens Sept. 18. Miss M. W. Metca tr, Prin. 





r deg 





ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. + 
, Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H. C 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 





Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 
THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 

On Cayuga Lake; beauty and healthfulness of location 

unsurpassed. College-fittin aod character-building 


school for both sexes _ Send for catalogue. 
ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 





Ohio 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR‘ WOMEN 
; PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


“ANH” PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established 1 1835. Prepares for college. Terms, $ 
Mrs, HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, Boao, 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the sedan. 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 
garten, Library, and Museum. 


departments : 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


Fine Arts, Domes- 


The Manual Training High 


School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 








The Siglar School 


THIRTY BOYS 

My boys appear to take 
care of themselves; they 
imagine that they govern 
themselves; and they do; 
I see that they do. The 
cat doesn’t always lug her 
kittens around by the nape 
of the neck. My boys are 








in the kitten stage (nine to nineteen); but they begin to catch mice the very 


first day and enjoy it. 
phlet. 


If you have my sort of a boy, let me send you my pam- 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on Hudson, N. Y. 





Ohio 


Pennsylvania 





Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 





Kenyon Military 
‘ Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 





PennsyWania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to B MawrCollege. Within five years 
more than forty pupils have entered Bryn_Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smit 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col: 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 
1895. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®YN, MAWR 


A college for women. Offers snc PR aa grad- 
uate instruction, Awards annually two European Fel- 
lowships (value $525), seven Graduate § he Sebolarenps (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Fol owsnipe 
(value 500}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo ony Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, athematias, Chemistry, and Bio ogy. Com- 
petition open till Apri Full undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments ang? in ee geen | 
and Physics. Courses in Archzology and Geology, an 

graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrica 
and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, &c., address 

THe REGISTRAR. 








INDEN HATL SEMINARY, 
LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1704. Fall 
term opens September 18. For information app’ pte 
ri 


HARLES B. SHULTZ, D.D.. Princ. 





Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. 26._ Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 50 Pine St., Phila. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Beosding ant Day School, for girls. 30th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. for 
circular address Mrs. THEoporA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 








THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce S8t., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest private Property in gy. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory,and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and 

references address Dr, and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Tadies 


Opens Sept. 25 Established i Fn 1850. Twenty minutes 

te Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 

cular, apply to Principals, repre E, BENNETT, SYLVIA 
. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth menth 17th, 1895. Full College Courses for young 
men and young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, an Literary degrees. Machine ‘shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeEGARMQO, Ph.D., President. 











WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Steam heat electric light, home com- 
forts. Write for catalogue. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 





Rhode Island 





PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough ween me English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Addr 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Aggdesaios, Universities, and 
Business. For catalo 

Major RA MCINTYRE Bethel Academy P. O. 
Old Point Comfort, 


virginia LILESTON HALL 


Day, Boa ing, 3 and College-Preparatory School,— 
Music, and Modern Language: specialties. Cia “" 
acsirable for delicate girls. Misses TILESTON. 











E Be for circular of HAZELBROOK SCHOOL 

BOYs. Beautiful and healthful location 

rettiest portions of Virginia. 
esire dress 

Cc. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


in ik. of Fhe 


Riding les- 
sons given if 





The School for Christian Workers 
—for men and women—opens its Fall term Sept. 4th, 
Can you afford to be deprived of this year’s training? 
Shall we not send you some of the testimonials of its 

Sunday-school, crore? Address Physical courses, and of 


its eleven eee 9X ? 
J. L. DIXON, Sec’y, Springfield, Mass. 





A LADY educated in England and Germany, residing 
in the vicinity of New York City, will receive a 
little girl, or two sisters, to educate and care for with her 
own. Roomy detached house with all improvements ; 
refined surroundings. ighest ar given and re- 


quired. Apply Box 166, Bay Ridge, L 


em 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
‘ost-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Familv Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

K.etters should be addressed : , 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—Mr. Gilbert Parker, the poet and novelist, 
recently encountered a Canadian bishop whom 
he had known in his boyhood. The Right 
Reverend pompously inquired: “ Ah, Gilbert. 
And are you still writing your—ah—little 
books ?” Mr. Parker answered promptly : 
“Yes, Bishop. And are you still preaching 
your—ah—little sermons ?” 

—During the present year three well-known 
German artists will become octogenarians. 
They are Herr Schrader, the historical painter ; 
Herr Andreas Achenbach, the marine painter, 
and Professor Adolf Menzel, the world-re- 
nowned illustrator and painter of scenes from 
Frederick the Great’s time. Owing to failing 
eyesight, Herr Schrader stopped painting a 
year or two ago, but the other two are still 
vigorously at work. 

—The eagerness of some well-meaning but 
mistaken writers of very recent date on polit- 
ical subjects reminds one of the retort, made 
by Mr. Thomas B. Reed, the ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to a member 
who declared in a moment of vexation, follow- 
ing what he considered decidedly Czar-like 
treatment from the Maine man, that “ he would 
rather be right than be Speaker.” Mr. Reed 
paused a moment and then quietly replied: 
“ But the gentleman will never be either.” 

_—The most distinguished graduate of the 
Ecole Normale, at Paris, which has just cele- 
brated its centenary, is M. Pasteur. In com- 
memoration of the eminent scientist a tablet of 
black marble has been placed on the wall of 
his laboratory in the old Rue d’UIm, now re- 
baptized the Rue Pasteur. The tablet is in- 
scribed as foliows (translated): “ Here stood 
Pasteur’s laboratory. 1857, Fermentations. 
1860, Spontaneous generation. 1865, Dis- 
eases of wines and beers. 1888, Silkworm 
distempers. 1881, Virus and vaccine. 1864- 
1888, Hydrophobia remedies.” 

—The possible candidature of Governor 
Morton for the Presidency recalls to mind 
that among Republicans from the Empire 
State, Seward, Conkling, and Depew are the 
only ones who have received the solid vote of 
the State in a National Corvention. The 
latter two were supported rather from State 
pride than with any real expectation of nomi- 
nation. So far,no New York Republican has 
ever been nominated for the Presidency. 
Turning to the Democrats, we find not only 
Van Buren and Cleveland elected from New 
York State, but Seymour, Greeley, Tilden, 
and Hancock as unsuccessful candidates. 

—‘* Harper’s Bazar” tells us that an old 
custom, dating back to the time of King 
George IL., is still preserved at tke table of 
Queen Victoria. As each dish is brought 
upon the table, the name of the cook who pre- 
pared it is announced. This is not the only 
custom cherished by her Majesty. Although 
it is nearly a quarter of a century since the 
death of Prince Albert, the boiled beef and 





cucumbers dear to his German palate are an 
invariable item on the dinner menu, which is 
frequently begun by that equally homely dish 
—oatmeal soup. Another regular course is 
the baron of beef, which is served to the per- 
formance by the band of “ The Roast Beef of 
Old England.” 

—Some time since the late Professor Huxley 
wrote an outline of his own personal evolution. 
A curious fact of this brief biography is that 
he barely mentions his father, while he dwells 
particularly upon the traits inherited from his 
mother. He says: 


Physically and mentally I am the son of my mother 
so completely—even down to the peculiar movements 
of the hands, which made their appearance in me as 
I reached the age she had when I noticed them—that 
I can hardly find any trace of my father in myself, 
except an inborn faculty for drawing (which, un- 
fortunately, in my case, has never been cultivated), 
a hot temper, and that amount of tenacity of pur- 
pose which unfriendly observers call obstinacy. My 
mother was a slender brunette of an emotional and 
energetic temperament, and possessed of the most 
pacing black eyes I ever saw in a woman’s head. 

Vith no more education than other women of the 

middle classes in her day, she had an excellent 
mental capacity. Her most distinguishing charac- 
teristic, however, was rapidity of thought. If one 
ventured to suggest that she had not taken much 
time to arrive at any conclusion, she would say: ‘* I 
cannot help it ; things flash across me!” 


—Of the late Justice Strong we read in the 
New York “ Tribune” that from the first his 
mind had a legal bent: 


His father was a Presbyterian clergyman—a class- 
mate at Yale and warm personal friend of Associate 
Justice Stephen J. Field’s father. According to one 
of the stories relating to the boyhood of the future 
Associate Justice, he abstracted a cake from the 
family table, which was spread for some festive oc- 
casion. ‘The loss was not discovered until the family 
and guests were seated at the table. and nothing was 
said about it at thetime. After the guests had de- 
parted, however, the reverend father of the young 
epicure said to him: 

**Don’t you know, my son, that in taking that 
cake you broke one of God’s commandments ?”’ 

** *Question 82,’ responded the young hopeful, who 

had the Catechism at his tongue’s end, “ ‘1s any man 
able perfectly to keep the commandments of God?’ 
_ “© Answer 82. No mere man, since the fall. is able 
in this hfe perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed.’ ”’ 

What reply, if any, was made to this by the boy’s 
father is not a matter of record. but it will be gen- 
erally admitted that the future jurist there and then 
fairly won his first case. 


—The Cincinnati “ Commercial Gazette” 
tells us that— 


Judge Harmon is a great lawyer. He has broad- 
ened and strengthened since his service on the bench, 
and on the bench he maintained the dignity and high 
standing of a court of which Cincinnati was always 
proud. He knows the underlying principles of law. 
and is quick to apply them to a given case. His 
mind is broad rather than subtle, and he pays less 





soapact to precedent than to principle. He goes 
right to the heart of nae. and brushes away 
many things that might disturb a man less strong. 
He is in the front rank of a bar that is distinguished 
throughout the country. In politics he is a Demo- 
crat of the oldschool. Neither greenback nor free- 
silver coinage had any attractions for him. He is a 
civil service reformer by conviction. He could be 
depended on at any time to head a forlorn hope when 
his convictions were at stake. He never. lacked the 
courage of his opinions. Personally, there is no 
pees dia ular man at the bar than he. There is a 
good- ellowshi about him that wins and keeps 
friends ; a good humor that keeps even the resolute 
expression of his views from making enemies. He 
is never in doubt as to his opinions, and the Presi- 
dent himself is not bolder in stating his than is his 
Attorney-General in setting forth his. Compromise 
has little place in his make-up. 


Are you Nervous? 


Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
Dr. M. C. Groppner, Holyoke, Mass., says: ‘I am 
rescribing it in nervous diseases, with the best result. 

it makes a delicious drink.” 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 


Mental Depression. 
Nervous ,,, . cosia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i C (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure: when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00G 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful, 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
dress. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 





Don’t Blow 


The duty of every mother is to make home safe as well as pleasant. 


cent. of lamp explosions 
Y to blow out. 


odor. 


| 


Fits YOUR Lamp 





Out Your 
LAMP... 


Over 80 per 


occur with the old style, common burner, those you have 
Don’t use them. Ask for the EAGLE 
BURNER, with Boland Automatic Extinguisher. You 
can turn out the light same as you do gas 
No danger. 
evaporating; also gives one third more light. 
as any first-class burner. 
send postpaid on receipt of price. 

Size A, or No. 1, 15c. ; B, or No. 2, 20c. 3 D, or No. 3, 25c. 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 


Room 417, 49 Westminster Street, 


No smoke. No 
Prevents wick from crusting and oil from 
Same price 
Ask your dealer for it, or we will 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Notes and Queries 


I was greatly interested in your excellent, clear-cut, 
suggestive article, “‘ Concerning Christian Union,” 
in The Outlook of June 29. Two questions (not, 
however, directly connected with Christian union) 
suggested themselves to me, upon which I desire 
further light. You say: “Baptism expresses conse- 
cration; the Lord’s Supper expresses fellowship 
with Christ and with Christ’s followers.” 1. If relig- 
ion, as you have so often emphasized, is a personal 
matter of individual character and not a priestly, 
external function done for another, how are we to 
consistently support the practice of infant baptism? 
Does not our practice logically imply, though we 
repudiate it with our words, that we do in reality 
accept the traditional priestly function, as when, a 


few years ago, a clergyman of one of our largest 
Protestant denominations baptized a baby already 
dead? ‘ How can I hear what you say when what 


you ave is continually thundering in my ears?” says 
merson. 2. Is the Lord’s Supper designed to ex- 
press fellowship with Christ’s followers, or_is it 
rather designed as a memorial, a reminder of Christ 
himself? According to Luke (xxii., 19), Jesus says, 
‘“* This do in remembrance of me.”” In Paul’s account 
(1 Cor. xi., 25) we read: “ This do, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me.” Is there any intimation, 
according to any correct principles of exegesis, that 
the Supper was designed to express fellowship with 
any but Christ, or that the thought should be cen- 
tered on any but him ? D3. C. 


1. Infant baptism does not necessarily indicate a 
claim by the minister of priestly authority. It may, 
and very generally is, regarded simply as a public 
dedication of the child by the parent. 2. Doubtless 
the Lord’s Supper is centered on Christ, but fellow- 
ship with Christ is impossible without also fellow- 

hip of Christians with one another. 


It is part of - oe and pleasure to teach the lit- 
erary study of the Bible. 1 am not at all satisfied 
with the work done. Can you suggest some helpful 
books? I have used Moulton’s ‘* Outlines,’’ Van 
Dyke and Maclaren on the Psalms, Bowen and 
Trail on the characteristics of the Bible, also Gil- 
fillan’s “* Books of the Bible.’’ These are excellent, 
but the recitation is only once a week, and the stu- 
dents need a condensed work combining all the best 
of these, if such there be. Lectures, I find, are either 
jotted down 1n note-books and remain there, so their 
influence is transient, or they stay for a brief season 
in the mind, and when crowded out by new matter 
leave but the impression of something good once 
heard but now lost. x A. F. 
Any study is pursued under disadvantage at the 
rate of one lesson a week. More frequent lessons 
spread over a shorter period would secure better 
results. We would recommend exercises in the lit- 
erary analysis of some of the shorter books of the 
Bible. For specimens see the articles we recently- 
published on the Song of Songs, Jonah. Ruth, and 
Esther. Professor Genung’s ** Job” will be of ser- 
vice to you; also Professor A. S. Cook’s “ The Bible 
and English Prose Style.” Bishop Wordsworth’s 
book on “ Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible” and Mr. Dickson’s “‘ The Bible in Waver- 
ley’? are valuable and suggestive. The ‘* Homiletic 
Review ” (Funk & Wagnalls) published some excel- 
lent articles on your subject about five years ago. 
The gems of Vergil and Homer are committed to 
memory in some of the best schools. It would be 
well if the Bible gems were treated as of equal desert. 


In what sense is it proper to call the Bible “the 
Word of God”? Canit be properly so called by 
one who does not believe in its infallibilit , but who 
still believes it is the book that contains the highest 
revelations of the divine will? D.S. 

In the sense of a word spoken to men from within 
them, rather than from without. In the sense which 
views its moral and spiritual lessons not as coming 
down from heaven, but as welling up in conscious- 
hess and in conscience from the Spirit who is the 
ground of all being and source of all life and light. 
Such a revelation from within will necessarily 
be conditioned by the limitations of the pupils of the 
Spirit. Its divineness will increase with their in- 
sight to discriminate what is divine from their crude 
thoughts about it. This clarifying process reaches its 
consummation in Jesus Christ, in whose pure con- 
sciousness the Father was perfectly mirrored, and 
God’s Word finally uttered without error. In him 
all the rays of revelation in the Bible converge out of 
more or less darkness into a focus of marvelous light. 
In this view of the Bible, one who does not find it 
infallible may accept it as the Word of God. 


. In Job xxxii., 8, Elihu says: “ But there is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding.” To whom does ¢hem refer? 
| have heard preachers quote the text as applying to 


the Scriptures. But these were not written until 
centuries after. M. N. O. 


The word “ them” can refer only to the individ- 


uals comprehended under the generic term ‘‘man” 
immediately preceding. 


. Kindly mention some able and influential publica- 
tions in opposition to the orthodox view of the res- 
urrection. 1 have Dr. Gerhard’s ‘ Death and the 
Resurrection,” also ‘ Beyond the Shadow,” by 

Vhiton. I am anxious for more light on the above 
subject, as well as the coming and omen 4% a 


The old orthodox theory was that the selfsame 
body which is buried is to be raised again. But this 





has so lost hold on educated thought in the churches 
that we do not think it can now be called distinct- 
ively orthodox, or that the disrepute of it can fairly 
be imputed to present-day orthodoxy. For your 
purpose, in addition to the books you have, we would 
name W. R. Alger’s “Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life’ and Dr. Israel Warren’s 
“* Parousia.”’ 


To the list of books about the Rise and Growth of 
the Novel givenin this column in our issue of August 
3, should be added Professor R. G. Moulton’s ‘* Four 
Years of Novel-Reading’’ and Professor Simonds’s 
** Introduction to English Fiction.”” These books 
are of great value and interest. Both are published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. 


“L.A. R.” will find 


(1) “Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet,’ 


in Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Higher Pantheism.” The quo- 
tation is ot 
‘“* Nearer to me than breathing, 
Closer than hands and feet.’ 

(5) ‘* Things that are really for thee, gravitate toward 
thee,” etc., is not correctly quoted. The thought is 
found in Emerson’s First Series of Essays, and I 
believe it is in “‘ Spiritual Laws.” » A Be 

“N. W. N.,” in Notes and Queries in issue of 
August ro, probably refers to the ‘* Presbyterian 
Union of Proportionate Givers” authorized by the 
General Assembly. The members of the Union 
agree—first, *‘to set apart a fixed proportion of their 
incomes for religious purposes ;”’ secondly, * to notify 
the Committee should they wish to be released from 
this agreement.” Full information can be secured 
from the Rev. R. G. Green, D.D., Elmira. N. Y., 
Chairman of the Assembly’s Committee on System- 
atic Beneficence. N. D. H. 

In answer to the inquiry of ‘‘N. M. W.” as to the 
author of the poem beginning 


** He who plants a tree plants a hope; 
Rootlets up through,” etc., 


I would reply that it is by Lucy Larcom. 3, 2 


“J. T.” sends a copy of the poem, which we will 
send to ‘*N. M. W.” on receipt of address. 


In reply to the question of “‘ M. B.S.” as to the 
authorship of the poem ‘* Loss and Gain,” I would 
say that ina paper from which I copied it several 
years ago, the name of E. T. Fowler was given as 
the author. a. 7 


Can any one give me any information about a 
poem, the main thought of which is that Jesus was 
the “Son of a Carpenter” ? Keg) pom send a copy. 
directed to the Rev. J. D. Miller, Leominster, Mass. 


‘* Appearance,” a little poem, was published in the 
‘* Drawer” of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” in the early 
sixties—thereabout. Canany one tell me whether it 
is to be found in some poetical collection? A.B 


Work 
flies 
right a- 













when you take 
Pearline to it. 
So does the dirt. Every 
scrubbing brush seems to 
have wings. You get through 
your cleaning in half the time 
you used to, and _ without 
any commotion or fuss. 

Pearline saves rubbing. 
That means a good deal be- 
sides easy work, even in 
house-cleaning. Paint and 
wood-work and oil-cloth, etc., 
are worn out by rubbing. 

Pearline cleans, with the 
least labor, and without the 
least harm, anything that 
water doesn’t hurt. 


Millions" Peariine 





FOR 


“2 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


m PISO’S CURE 
> RES WHEF LSI 





What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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'*As fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.”’ 











The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

e have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. : 

k giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. ress 


Ad 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one doilar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A VERY DESIRABLE SUITE OF ROOMS 
for single gentleman, in private house, with board, in 
upper West Side, New York ; convenient to Park, Morn- 
ingside Heights, etc.; small family; no other boarder; 
good service. Price reasonable tor the right person. 

ddress ** HOME,” No. 9,403, care The Outlook. 


A LADY with a pleasaht home near Boston, and 
. having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 

communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address ‘‘ GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—For sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick and stucco house ; 
two blocks from Yale College. All modern conveniences. 

rden, fruit-trees, etc. Excellent place for family hav- 
ing son about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


YOUNG LADY (fifteen), who must be self-support- 
ing, wishes assistance with tuition and board to complete 
the course (one year) at Froebel Academy, preparatosy 
to entering Pratt Institute. Address HIGHEST REF- 
ERENCES, No. 9,405, Outlook Office. 


A LADY of refinement and education desires a posi- 
tion as chaperon, assistant, or teacher in private school ; 
primary or academic work; normal Tare = ;. seven 
years’ reference from preparatory boarding-school. Ad- 
dress Box 392, Englewood, N. J. 


_ A FEW MORE LITTLE BOYS can be received 
in asmall home school in the country, where they will be 
under refined influences and receive thorough instruction 
and tendercare. Address No. 9,406, care Outlook. 


A PATENT LAWYER and chemical expert 
wants two quiet rooms, with bath, between Fourth and 
Sixth Avenues, below 72d St., N. Y., unfurnished, at $400 
yearly rental. Box 252, Newport, R. I. 


A GERMAN TEACHER with good recommen- 
dptions and references desires a ition in a school or 
ily. Address G. B., No. 9,395, care of The Outlook. 


A CLERGYMAN wanted in an active, healthful 
business i Good opportunity for the right man. 








2 CBE op’ r 
GEO. S. HULBERT, 47 East roth St., New York. 
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Every dry goods dealer can supply it. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Cleveland indy viding Paris 


ordered two gowns, made by a tailor of world-wide reputation. 

Upon her return these two dresses were the envy and admira- 
tion of all her friends. The material was plain; there was 
nothing unique in the cut, but the effect was “stunning and 
swell.” An investigation showed that between the outer goods 
and inner lining of sleeves and skirt there was an interlining of 


Buckskin Fibre 


Think of it! A product manufactured at Cleveland, exported 
to France, and brought back home for wear. Paris styles 
built on American foundations! No hair-cloth—not an inch; 
simply Buckskin Fibre. Why? Buckskin Fibre will not cut 
nor injure the most delicate fabric. It is four times as wide 
as hair-cloth, and costs half the price per yard. Soft, and 
elastic, light in weight, it is not injured by crushing or moist- 
ure. The wet es Interlining free from the objectionable 


Each yard i is plainly stamped Buckskin Fibre Interlining. If 
it is not so stamped, it is not Buckskin; so look out! 


TH E BUCKSKI N FI BRE CO. 5 Manufacturers None genuine without above 


“ Buckskin.” 





trade-mark stamped 
on the goods. 
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Satisfaction and 
. Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
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co 
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oi are equipped add much to the pleas- 
; ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
A$ loses its terrors with Hartford 
\ Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
P| ute, Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
q a) HARTFORD, CONN, 
4 
< 
>) ») 





The Health Food Co. Fo 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads, 
and Biscuits in the world, and sends 
them to all nations. 


At the head stands WHEATENA, 
the perfect Breakfast food. 


THE MOST NOURISHING. 
THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 
THE MOST 
PALATABLE. 






























25¢. 
All Grocers Seli It. 


Free Pamphlets Freety Mailed 
to all applicants, 





Head Office, 
61 Fifth Ave., New York 


631 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Western Office, 
Food Co.’s Offices 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Everywhere New England Office, 
199 Tremont Street, Boston 

2 Philadelphia Office, 

——— 632 Arch St., Philadelphia 





Free Pamphlets Freety Mailed 
to all applicants. 


All Grocers Sell It. 


Health 
Food Co. 


Makes the PERFECT 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
KAFFEEBROD. 


This BREAD COFFEE 
is nourishing, supporting, upbuilding. 
It is the long-sought breakfast and supper 
beverage for children, and for adults in whom 
tea or coffee cause nervousness. 


SAMPLES FREE at all our offices, and sent by mail for postage. 
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